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THE WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH. 





The amount of damage to the wheels and axles caused 
by the broken places in the track left by ordinary switches 
it is impossible to estimate, but that the injury done to 
rolling stock and to the track and switch itself is very 
great, there can be no doubt. The switch rails, head- 
plates and cross-ties are constantly getting out of order 
and require frequent renewal, and the latter constant at- 
tention to keep them in level. This is especially the 














These claims are very important and well worthy of 
the consideration of railroad managers. We give here- 
with a description and explanation of the cuts from the 
trade circular of the Wharton Railroad Switch Company: 


“The switch-rails and the movable guard-rail are con- 
nected together by clamp-bars, and are so arranged that 
when the switch is not in use they can be simultaneously 
| moved away from the main rails to the position shown in 
fig. 1, where they do not in any way act upon or touch 
against the car-wheels. When, however, it is desired to 
transfer cars from the main track to the siding they are 
moved to the position shown in fig. 2, in which case 
the fixad guard-rail draws the wheel on the opposite 
side away from the main rail, so that its flange 
shall be insured to run inside of the pointed switch rail, 
and can never touch or strike against the point itself. In 
this manner the other wheel is pressed up to the main 
rail, and all of the outside projecting portion of its tread 
caused to run upon the switch rail at that side, which at 
its end is of the same height asthe rail of the main track, 
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the cross-tie on which it already rests. It is evident, 
however, that if lett by accident or design in this condi- 
tion, the flange of the first wheel coming along the main 
track in the direction of the arrow will press the movable 
guard rail sideways to enable it to pass through, and thus 
acting upon the sensitive crank to which the guard rail is 
attached, the whole switch apparatus is instantly released 
and the switch rails moved away from the main tiack, 
leaving it entirely clear for all succeeding wheels. 

“For single-track railroads, where it is necessary to 
provide for the safety of trains moving in both dir: ctions, 
by means of a very simple apparatus, the pri sence of a 
man is needed to keep the rails in position to act as a 
switch; so that he cannot leave without the switch rails 
also moving away and leaving the min track clear, 

“Tf itis at any place deemed desirable to protect the 
siding as well as the main track, it is casily done at a 
small additional expense,” 

Further information regarding this invention can be 


procured by applying to the office of the Wharton Rail- 
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case in winter when the frost upheaves the ties. It is 
claimed for the switch which we illustrate that with it 
both rails of the main track are entirely undisturbed so 
that they are unbroken and continuous. Of course by 
thus providing a perfectly solid and continuous track the 
rolling stock is not subjected to the shocks and jars to 
which it is subjected by the two open joints which are 
left by the ordinary switches, and consequently a great 
saving of wear and tear to both track and cars will result 
from its use. 

Besides the advantages claimed on the score of econo- 
my, this switch is said to give perfect security to trains if 
by accident it is misplaced, nor will there in such a case 
be any injury done to the switch itself by a train running 
over it. On double-track roads, where trains run in oaly 
one direction on each track, this protection is positive, 
while on a single track the operating apparatus is so ar- 
ranged that the switch will not remain set for the siding 
if the switchman should forget his duty. 

It is also claimed that these switches will give absolute 
safety to trains on the main track, whether they are fast- 
ened right or wrong, or not fastened at all, 
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but which gradually inclines upward, so that as the 
wheel advances it is quietly raised above and becomes 
free from the control of the rail of the main track, and is 
supported only by the outside switch rail, which in a dis- 
tance of about four and one halt fect has sufficient inclina- 
tion to enable the flange of the wheel to pass over and 
above the main rail without touching it. The wheels are 
then guided onto the siding, and the whole transfer is ac- 
complished in the most casy and gentle manner. The 
pointed switch rail (having a guard rail rolled with it in 
one solid bar), is extended forward so as to be in advance 
of the end of the other switch rail. By this arrange 
ment it has become of suflicient size and strength when 
opposite to the end of the same to bear the weight of en- 
gines and cars, and therefore a corresponding upward in- 
clination is given to it also. 

“ The longitudinal shaft of the operating apparatus has 
at each end a crank placed at such relative angle to the 
other, that while the pin holding the switch is upon the 
dead center, or by preference slightly below it, the crank 
at the other end of the shaft is at a favorable angle to be 
acted upon by the movable guard rail through the me- 
dium of its connecting rod. Thus, while the switch is 
used to take cars into or out of the siding, the only effect 
of any pressure sideways against the switch rails is to 





hold the same still more firmly in position, siuce the ten- 
dency is to press the operating lever down tightly against 
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road Switch Co., No. 28 South Third street, Philadel- 
phia. 
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—A correspondent suggests, in view of the Revere disas- 
ter, that a light hand car with the necessary signal lanterns 
be attached to the rear of each passenger train, which, in 
case of accident obstructing the track might be propelled 
backwards to signal following trains much faster than a man 
could walk, and might be hauled in with a rope should the 
obstruction be removed without delaying the train, The 
idea is ax ingenious one certainly. 

—A correspondent writes from the White Morntains: T 
am informed that the receipts of the Mount Washington 
Railway this season are upward of $30,000. There were 
175 passengers, up and down, yesterday, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable weather—or, as we might say, not a very 
good day for mountains, either. One gentleman said he 
had on three shirts, two coats, an overcoat, and then was 
wet through.” 

{ A Russian journal says: ‘‘The splendor with which 

| the members of the Imperial family travel by railway will 
be much increased next summer, for several portable silver 
fountains have been ordered at an establishment in the 

| south of Germany, which, when fitted into the Impenal 

| saloon carriages, and fed by a supply of iced water trom a 

| tank in theroof, will impart a luxurious and constant cool- 
ness to the atmosphere,” 
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BOILER INCRUSTATION. 


To Tue Epiror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Referring to your journal of the 16th of September, 
Vol. III., No. 25, I notice an article entitled “ Steam 
Boiler Waters and Incrustation,” by Dr. Joseph G. Rog- 
ers, to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. It may not be out of place, in consideration of 
this all-important subject, to add a few practical remarks, 
which you are at liberty to publish it deemed of sufficient 
consequence to occupy a place in the columns of your 
valuable paper. It is not the purpose of your corre- 
spondent to criticise the able scientific element contained 
in this article, nor does he desire or expect to modify 
any part of his theory relative to softening of incrustation 
or the decomposition of water and the precipitation of 
its impurities ; he desires simply to show for the benefit 
of all who may be interested, and especially to those who 
are offering for sale chemical compounds for the removal 
of incrustations, that Dr. Rogers’ theory, as applied to lo- 
comotive boilers for attaining the desired result, is en- 
tirely impracticable. 

Dr. Rogers says: ‘‘ After detailing several processes for 
the removal and prevention of scale by chemical means 
operating inside the boilers, the writer preferred the fol- 
lowing. In this method the tannate of soda is the essen- 
tial element. ‘This may be cheaply prepared and is at- 
tainable generally. This agent being introduced into the 
boiler at regular intervals in sufficient quantity, accord- 
ing to the hardness of the water, is rapidly dissoived, 
and, without foaming or action on the iron, completely 
does the desired work. Extensive practical trial of this 
method has demonstrated its utility in ad kinds of boilers, 
and its perfect efficacy, safety, economy, ease of applica- 
tion and general adaptability will commend it for general 
use.” 

rom this statement some may be led to the conclusion 
that itis a simple and easy matter to keep boilers free 


from mud and scale by the use of chemical solvents op- | 


erating inside the boiler. It is well known that certain 
chemical compounds introduced into a boiler will soften 
certain formations of incrustation and precipitate the im- 
purities held in solution; but the accomplishment of this 
object alone does not remove this evil. 

The boiler still contains the impurities in suspension, 
together with the dislodged scale in combination with 
the chemicals, which cannot be readily removed by any 
mechanical device yet discovered. It is well understood 
by those familiar with locomotive construction that the 
employment of mud-receivers or other mechanical ap- 
pliances for the removal of sediment are only temporary 
auxiliaries. Hence the boiler still contains a large pro- 
portion of mud, scale, etc., which cannot be wholly re- 
moved by any mode of blowing off or washing. It is, 
therefore, a question whether the “ flocculent amorphous” 
form which Dr. Rogers says the sediment assumes in the 
boiler by the chemical action, and which floats in the cur- 
rents of ebullition till it reaches the mud-receiver, when it 
may be readily blown out from time to time, does not 


lodge in its descent upon the tubes and internal surfaces 
of the boiler while the water is at rest, and then become | 


hard by the action of the heat. If at this time the water 
is let out of the boiler, or blown out under pressure, as is 
frequently the case, the hardening of any foreign sub- 
stances resting upon the surfaces is inevitable. The float- 
ing substances must necessarily settle as the water re- 
cedes, and how it can pass down through a boiler full of 
tubes not more {} of an inch apart without lodging upon 
them just in proportion to the consistency of the rile is 
not easily understood. Besides, whatever amount of sed- 
iment reaches the bottom of the boiler is equally distrib- 


uted throughout the entire length and _ breadth 
of the same, and the blow-off cock in the 
third receiver will only remove tbat contained 


in the receiver and as much in the boiler as the force of 
the eddy may reach by the action of the current passing 
through the -cock. If, however,a force pump be now 
vigorously emp‘oyed, much (but not all) of the loose 
sediment remaining in the boiler may be washed back, 
when it will fall down around the fire-box and pass out 
at the hand holes. This is the best that can be done by 
either blowing off, washing or any other means. But 
there still remains on the surfaces hardened sediment, 
before referred to, which cannot be removed by washing, 
hence it continues to accumulate at each successive wash- 
ing and hardens into scale in spite of the influences of the 
disintegrating chemical compounds. The writer is not 
here stating his own opinion alone, but that of many 
others who have also tried chemicals for the removal of 
incrustation in locomotive boilers. Even if it were pos- 
sible to detain the engine until the water in the boiler be- 
came cool, the best process of washing is not sufficiently 
thorough to prevent the formation of scale. 


| tical value in keeping locomotive boilers free from mud | 
| and scale. It isthe opinion of the writer that the only 
| eflicient remedy is to purify the water in a separate vessel 
| before it is taken into the boiler. 


| THE AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


| mabe 
| Offictal Report of the Fourth Annual Convention, Held 


in Louisville, Ky., September 12, 13 and 14, 1871. 


| The fourth annual session of the American Railway Master | 
| Mechanics’ Association convened at the Galt House, Louisville, | 

Ky., September 12, 1871, President H. M. Britton in the chair ; 

N. E. Chapman, Vice-President ; 8. J. Hayes, Treasurer ; L. P. 
| Dodge, Secretary. = ; 

On motion of Mr. Skidmore, of the Louisville & Lexington 
Railroad, the minutes of the previous session were gre | 
without reading. ‘The roll of members being then cal 
following gentlemen answered as present : 


G. Q. Adams—M. J. & W. Railroad. 

H. M. Britton—Whitewater Valley Railroad. 

J. M. Boon—Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway. 
M. Burke—Memphis & ¢ harleston Railroad. 

M. Brear—Flushing & North Side Railroad. 

N. E. Chapman—Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad. 

R. Colburn—Norwich & Worcester Railroad. | 
A. H. DeClercq—Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railroad. | 
Thomas Denmead—Pittsbureh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad. 
J.T. Devine—Wilmington & Weldon Railroad, 

W. G. Freeman—Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. | 
E. B. Gibbs—St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad, 
G. W. Glass—Allegheny Valley Railroad. | 
E. Garfield—Uartford, Providence & Fishkill Railroad. 
Robert Hay—Mineral Point Railroad. 

8. J. Hayes—Illinois Central Railroad. | 
Cc. T. Ham—New York Central Railroad. | 
W. L. Jordan—Cumberland & i Sea Railroad. 

J. Johann—Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Thomas Kerr—Camden & Amboy Railroad. 

O. H, P, Litthe—Cincinnati & Indianapolis Junction Railroad. 
J. Losey—Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Railroad. 

T. V. Los-e—Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad. 

J. N. Lawder—Northern Railroad of New Hampshire. 

J. Lamb—DesMoines Valley Railroad. 

S$. Moore—Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad. 

J. McKenna—Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago Railroad, 

W. McAllister—West Jersey Railroad, 

James McFarland— Mobile & Montgomery Railroad. 

John McFarland—Richmond & Danville Railroad. 

J. 8. McCrum— Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf Railroad. 
J. W. Philbrick— Maine Central Railroad, 

E. D. Palmer—Pitisburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway, 

P. J, Perrin—Taunton Locomotive Works. 

J.T, Robinett—South Side Railroad. 

J. Skidmore— Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington Railroad. 

D. O. Shaver—Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Morris Sellers—Des Moines Valley Railroad. 

J. H. Setchell—Little Miami Railroad, | 
L. H. Sellars—Memphis & Churieston Railroad. 
C, B, Street—Pennsylvania Railroad. 

W. M. Stronz—New York & Harlem Railroad, } 
J. Thompson—Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway. 
H. A. Towne—Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. 

A. Van Tuy!l—Cincinnati & Indianapolis Junction Railroad. 

R. Wells—Jeffersonville, Madisonville & Indianapolis Ruilroad. 
RK. D. Wade—North Carolina Railroad, 

J. E. Wiggin—Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad, 

F. A. Waitt— Boston & Maine Railroad. 

J. L. White—Evansville & Crawltordsville Railroad. 

E. H. Williams—Baldwin Locomotive Works, 

L. H. Waugh— Kansas Pacific Railroad, 


The Secretary then read the constitution and by-laws in re- | 
gard to membership. After which the following names were | 
| added to the list of members : 


H. L. Brown—Erie Railway, E. D. 

| William H. Bryant—Pitteburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway. 

F. A. Bissett—Memphis & Louisville Railroad. 

Josiah Bettis—New Orleans, Mobile & Texas Railroad. 

James Cook— Danforth Locomotive and Machine Co, 

John ©, Calnoun—North Missouri Railroad. 

John W. Eastman—Nashville & Chattanooga and Nashville & 
Northwestern railroads, 

John C. Ellis—President Schenectady Locomotive Works. 

G. H. Tier—Toledo Division Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. 

William H. Griggs—New York & Oswego Midland Railroad. 

R. D. Grant—Kockford, Rock Island & St. Louis Railroad. 

Richard Glenn—Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati Railroad. 

John Hewett—Atlantic & Pacitic Railroad. 

George Hall—Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railroad. 

O. A. Haynes—st, Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad. 

B. H. Kidder—Buffulo & Erie Division Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. 

James Montgomery—Montgomery & West Point Railroad. 

G. F. Morse—Portland Locomotive Works. 

A. G, Maynes—Seima, Rome & Dalton Railroad. 

James McCann—Montgomery & West Point Railroad. 

John McVay—Western Railway of Alabama. 

W. D. Rowley—Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad. 

E. Studley—Concord Railroad. 

A.J Sanborn—St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute Railroad. 

Mathew ‘Thornton. 

Thomas G, Templeton—Peninsular Railroad. 

Daniel 8S. Weaver—East Kentucky Railroad. 


ed, the 











MR. BRITTON’S ADDRESS. 

GENTLEMEN: Deeply sensible of my inability to say anything 
| at this, the opening of our fourth annual convention, that will 
| be either interesting or profitable, yet I must at least rise and 
appear before you out of respect for old times, forms and 
usages. And I have thought that a very brief allusion to the 
rise and progress of our Association would not, perhaps, be in- 
SS 

ts history 7s familiar to all, but as I reflect upon the past, 

| and consider the present, I tind much to encourage. It was a 

| bold undertaking for those few gentlemen that were assembled 

June 10, 1868, at Dayton, Ohio, to issue a call for a general 

meeting of master mechanics at Cleveland, Ohio, on September 

30th, of that year. But the object was not a selfish one; it was 
in the interest of mechanical science the world over. 

The call was not ixsued that we might, in secret, concoct 
plans for the organization of ‘‘rings” and ‘ alliances” for the 
purpose of exacting from railway corporations an increase of 
salary, or, as in the case of trades unions, to dictate terms of 
employment. No—far above such groveling impulses—the 





vance of science, the promotion of friendship, and hence the 
enhancement of railway interests. 
With such laudable purpos¢s—actuated by a desire to not 





| great deal of discussion and valuable information. 


object was the increase of knowledge in our profession, the ad- | 
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| 
In my own experience I have found that when no old | 
| incrustation exists, stationary boilers may be kept com- | 
| paratively free from scale by allowing the water to cool 
| before letting it out of the boiler and then removing the 
man-head and washing often with a force pump assisted 
by the use of suitable brooms. But this method cannot 
be applied to locomotive boilers ; therefore I fully agree | 
with the Committee of the American Railway Master 
| Mechanics’ Association on Boiler Incrustation, that the 
introduction of chemical solvents cannot be of any prac- | 





only perform our full duty to our several corporations, but to 
serve the traveling public also by seeking the best means con- 
ducive to their comfort and safety—success was certain. 
Agreeable to the call, the convention assembled at Cleveland, 
September 30, being the first regular session. 

‘he labors of that session consisted in perfecting the organi- 
zation and the discussion of several important topics bearing 
upon the improvement of machinery. A number of scientific 


| questions were presented, but as they required a great deal of 


research and study to answer them intelligently, it was re- 
solved to postpone their discussion until the next session, and 
committees were appointed to report thereon in detail. 

A committee was also appointed to publish the constitution 
and proceedings of the Cleveland convention. Sixteen pages, 


| in pamphlet form, were necessary to comply with this order. 


Forty-one members reported, and then adjourned to meet 
next year at Pittsburgh. 

On the 15th of September, 1869, the Association met in open 
convention, a8 adjourned, at Pittsburgh, Penn. The commit- 
tees appointed last year presented full and comprehensive re- 
ports upon the subjects assigned them, which brought forth a 
The whole 
session was fraught with zeal, anda desire to emulate each 
other was apparent. 

The utmost harmony prevailed, and the reports, discussions 
and exercises were all profitable in an eminent degree. 

Other questions were propounded, and committees appointed 
to report next session. The report of procecdings for that 
year occupied 78 pages against 16 of the former year. 

Sixty-three members reported, being an increase of 22, and 
then adjourned to meet in next session at Philadelphia. 

_ The third annual session convened in the Assembly Build- 
ings, of Philadelphia, September 14, 1870. The reports of com- 
mittees, if possible, exceeded those of the previous convention. 
The minutest details, containing all the available statistics and 
information upon the various subjects, were brought before 


| the convention for discussion. 


The various ideas thus eliminated, together with the reports 


| a8 published that year in book form of 144 pages, constitute a 


book full of valuable matter that would do no diseredit to the 
library of the most scientific. It is a book worthy of study; 


} one that to the mechanic is a daily benefit; one that would 


grace the center-table of the parlor of the wealthy scientist; 
and I, for one, feel proud that it emanated from the American 
Railway Master Mechanics’ Association. 

The citizens of Philadelphia seemed to be engaged in an ear- 
nest desire to outvie each other in their efforts to render our stay 


| and visit a pleasant one. Their cordiality and hospitality knew 


no bounds, which was an additional rivet to our confidence in 
the value and prosperity of our undertaking. One hundred 


| aud twenty-four members reported, and then adjourned to 
| cet in next regular convention at Louisville. 


And now, gentlemen, on this the 12th day of September, 
1871, we are again in session pursuant to adjournment. 

I have thus hastily glanced over our progress as a scientific 
association, and [ believe its success ix without a parallel. But 
a little over three years have elapsed since the first idea was 
conceived, and now we have arisen to an eminence attracting 
the attention and contidence of all that are connected in any 
way with the vast railway interests of America. The stock- 
holder looks upon our institution with favor, becanse he sces a 
desire to add an additional security for the money he has in- 


| vested ; presidents and superintendents encourage it, because 


they see that we are thus studying the improvement of ma- 
chinery and economy in its working. 
The traveler smiles upon our organization, because he dis- 


| covers that speed and safety are sought for; the world at large 


recognize us because we are honorable citizens. We have 
everything to encourage and stimulate us on to good works. 
From a membership of 41 there is recorded 63, and then 124. 
From a pamphlet of 16 pages, containing a record of proceed- 
ings, we have one of 78, and still another of 144. 

Besides this increase of members and amount of matter pub- 
lished, scientific information of the greatest value to the me- 


| chanic, the railway owner and operator and the great traveling 


public has increased in still greater ratio. 

These are but a part of the benetits derived. We have 
creased in social friendship; a friendly, fraternal feeling 
been promoted, and as these flourish and grow, elevating the 
| man, they must be productive of a growth in morality. Being 
| brought nearer and nearer in relation to cach other, and fa- 
niliarized with the habits and customs of all, an instinctive per- 
ception of what is right or wrong in moral conduct is aroused. 
We are thus brought to criticise cach other, to approve some 
actions and disapprove others, independent of education or the 
knowledge of any positive rule or law. 

The elevation of man in his social, kindred and moral quali- 
ties is one of the many benetits to be derived from our frequent 
commingling together. 

{ have nothing special to recommend, except, perhaps, it 
may be an interchange of views in relation to the gauge of 
track. Broad gauges have been narrowed down, and a still 
| harrower gauge has been agitated in the public mind, and an 
expression from this body of experienced men might perhaps 
be received with some satisfaction. 

The past has been an eventful year of railroad accidents, and 
great loss of life has been the result ; but I am happy to say 
that in no case has defective machinery been the cause. 

Disobeying or misunderstanding of orders has led to this de- 
plorable loss of life, and it behooves master mechanics every- 
where, having charge of locomotive engineers, to see that be- 
fore taking charge of an engine they fully comprehend the run- 
ning rules. ‘ 

I congratulate you, gentlemen, upon the success of this en- 
terprise, and relying upon the experience of the past, I have 

the fullest confidence that the benefits to be derived from this, 

our fourth convention, will be even greater than any that have 
preceded. ; 

Although undeserving your attention to these crude remarks, 
I thank you for your forbearance, and now commit to you this 
Convention for active business, knowing full well that a recom- 

| mendation to zeal and harmony is unnecessary. 

| 


in- 
hus 


| The President—The next business in order is the Report of 
| the Treasurer. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Mr. 8. J. Hayes, Treasurer, then made the following report: 

8S. J. Hayes, Treasurer, 

In Account with A. R. M. M. Association, 
Sept. 16, 1870. To amount received at Philadel- 
phia, as per report of Axsess- 
ment Committee accompanying. $1,076 00 


Dr. 


- 1, 1871. To subsequent assessment, per 
ee Se pee 269 00 

va 1 = To balance to new account and 
| CSE sins <ccecesvanes 254 85 

———— $1,509 85 
CONTRA. Cr. 

| Sept. 20, 1870. By balance due Treasurer, as per 
eet cy, Oe OO ae 145 76 

~ = By amount paid Secretary for ser- 
vices, Voucher No. 1............ 500 00 

; = ee = By amount paid Stenographer, 
be, aR 65 00 

Nov. 20, “ a | amount paid M. E. Brown, 
2... aaa 725 

_— By amount paid N. E. Chapman, 
a 8 50 

| Aug. 1, 1871. amount paid D. A. Cashman, 


B 
| Wousler No. 5 








Nov. 11, 1871] 


By amount paid Secretary for Post- 
age, Voucher No. 6.. 


Sept. 1, 1871. 


$88 50 





1, “By amount paid J. 8. Thowpson, 
oucher No. 7......... abiuonee ‘ 5 00 
= > | amount paid Weidon Shops, 
Youcher No, 8 ....... oon hous be 14 24 
——$1,599 85 


8S. J. Hayes. 


Chicago, September 1, 1871. Treasurer. 


Approved by Committee on Finance. 


H. M. Brirron, ) }? i 
JAS. SEDGLEY, ” Committee. 


On motion the report was received and placed on file. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The President announced that a large amount of correspond- 
ence, in which the Association would doubtless be interested, 
had accumulated upon his hands, and suggested the propricty 
of appointing a Committee on Correspondence. 

Mr. Setcheil, Little Miami Railroad, moved that a committee 
of three be appointed by the Chair to whom all correspondence 
be referred. 

Adopted. 

The President then announced the following named gentle- 
men as Committee : Reuben Wells, J. M. & LK. R., J. H. Setch- 
ell,, L. M. R. R., and J. W. Philbrick, M. GC. R. R. 


REPORT ON BOILERS, BOILER MATERIAL AND SOFT STEEL RIVETS. 


President —The next business in order is the report of the 
Committee on Boilers, Boiler Material, and Soft Steel Rivets— 
which was next presented and read by the Secretary : 


CutcaGco, September 6, 1871. 


Gentlemen of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation : 

Your Committee, to whom was referred the subject of 
* Boilers and Boiler Material, and Soft Steel Rivets,” beg leave 
to submit the following report: 

Your attention is invited to the fact. that as this is their 
third report upon the first mentioned subject, it is difficult 
to avoid going over portions of the ground covered by previous 
reports. Your indulgence is asked for any such repetition. 

A copy of the following question was sent to cach Master 
Mechanic in the country, aud answers thereto solicited : 


Ist. Do steel boiler plates, as now manufactured, have the proper 
degree of hardness, or should they be softer and more ductile ? 

2d. Do you advise the substitution of steel. plates for iron, for the 
Outside shell of locomotive boilers ¢ 

3d. Are stecl flue sheets more apt to crack, from frequent caulking, 
than those made of the best Low Moor iron? 
4th, Are steel furvace sheets, especially crown and flue sheets, with 
the ordinary deposit of scale and mud upon them, more liable to 
fail than the best Low Moor iron ¢ 

5tn., Have you used a wider water space than three and a halt 
inches? {[f yes,do you deem it advantageous ? 

6th. Have you used soft steel rivets in the construction of locomo- 
tive boilers’ If yes, do you prefer them to iron ¢ 

7th, Has your experience during the last two years suggested any 
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the fracture. No. 2, being softer, stretched rather more than 
No. 1, and No. 3 more than No. 2. 


Mr. Hayes, of your Committee, has at different times tested 
the tensile strength of 5-16 iron boiler-plate, cut from old 
boilers, and has found the breaking strain to range from 60,368 
Ibs. to 72,025 lbs. per square inch of section. 

The iron now used in the waist, or cylinder part of the boiler, 
can be purchased for one-half the price per pound of steel 
plate, and the iron for back and throat sheets, domes, ete., for 
sixty per cent. of the price paid for steel. This iron will have 
at least ninety per cent. of the strength of steel made ductile 


| enough to allow ready working. 


For furnace plates, however, your Committee prefer steel to 
iron or copper, for the reasons stated at length in their reports 
to your second and third conventions. 

The opinion generally, expressed in reply to the third ques- 
tion of your Committee, is that steel flue sheets aro no more 
apt to crack from frequent caulking than the best Low Moor 
iron flue sheets, with the same thickness of metal between the 
flues. This is true when the steel is soft and the sheet has 
been annealed thoroughly after being worked into shape ; but 
if there is any considerable degree of hardness it will increase 


| when the sheet is put in serviee, and render it liable to crack. 


; more liable 
' plate. 


If the shects are soft no trouble from this cause need be appre- 
hended, provided they are properly annealed after being 
flanged, 

No definite replies were obtained to the fourth question. 
Several master mechanies state: that they are watching the 
conduct of steel sheets to discover whether or not they are 
more liable to fail, with the ordinary deposit of sealo and mud 
upon them, than Low Moor iron, 

Your Committee are of the opinion that whenever the water 
is good, and the deposit of ates and mud slight, steel is no 
to fail from this cause than the best Low Moor 
But where the water is very impure, and heavy aceu- 
mulations of scale and mud oceur, especially on the crown 


| sheet of furnace, your Committee are of the opinion that steel 


is more liable to crack than Low Moor iron, 

Your Committee do not recommend a wider water space 
than three and a half inches, which is ample for free cireula- 
tion of the water around the furnace. 

Your Committee have no information about the use of steel 


| rivets in the construction of locomotive boilers ; nor have thoy 


desirable changes in ihe construction or bracing of locoiwotive boil- | 


ers? 

8th. If manufacturers will furnish the material of the required 
size, would you advise making the cylinder part of the bouer in 
oné sheet, exveuding from smoke-box to throut-sheets ? 

9th. Have you used steel flues in locomotive boilers? If yes, do 
you preter them to iron and copper ¢ 

10th, At Whuy point in a locumotive boiler should the feed-water 
be injected 7 

11th. The furnace as now constructed, with the crown bars rest- 
ing on its Corners, sustains on its sides the pressure on the crown 
sheet, except where relieved by the braces extending from the 
crown bars Lo the outside shell, the circulation of water is impeded 
by the bars, and the washers placed between them acd the crown 
shect. The scale formed on the braces falls on the crown sheet, and 
with that deposited thereon jucreases the liabilily of the sheet to 
fail, Can you suggest a plan which will avoid these difficul:ies 
without lessening Une strength of the boilers? Lf yes, please do so. 

Although four hundred circulars were sent, only twenty- 
—— answers were received, principally from important 
roads. 


steel plates, as now manufactured, are too hard, and as they 
harden by use as furnace sheets, they are liable to crack, On 


any knowledge of steel rivets being used by railway master 
mechanics for the purpose specified, The general answer re- 
turned to this question is: “tT have never used steel rivets.” 
Under these circumstances your Committee see no reason for 
recommending a change, but advise further investigation. 

No changes in the general form or bracing of locomotive 
boilers are suggested in the communications addressed to your 
Committee. Mr. Johann, of the Missouri Pacific road, seat a 
very complete drawing of a passenger locomotive boiler built 
by him. The manner of bracing the different parts is clearly 
shown, A mud drum is attached to the forward part of bot- 
tom of waist. Lap-welt joints are used, and the furnace sheets 
are stecl, The drawing is submitted herewith. 


Mr. Robinson, of the Great Western Railway of Canada, | 
states that in staying crown shects he uses 5x} bars placed | 


longitudinally and supported by hanging links secured to 
T iron, inverted to the outer shell of fire-box ; from 14 to 3 
inches is the space he allows between the crown 
crown sheets, and a washer is placed around each crown bolt, 
as is the usual custom. 


One of your Committee, Mr. Hayes, of the Illinois Central | 
Railroad, submits a plan for staying crown sheets of furnaces, | 
| a drawing of which accompanies this report, 


The crown bars 
do not rest pon the furnace, but upon an angle iron riveted to 
outer shell of boiler, An inch bolt is tapped through the outer 
shell into each end of the crown bars and riveted over, by 
which means a row of tic rods is dispensed with. The 
are placed one and a half inches above the crown shect, and 
are made of 5x} iron. No washers are used around the crown 
bolts, and between the box and sheet, consequently the entire 
surface of the crown shect is exposed to the water, Eech al- 
ternate bar is supported by two vertical braces, sceured to the 
wagon top or outer shell of fire-box. When the furnace is 
taken out the crown bars and their braces are not disturbed. 





| Mr. Hayes states that he has this plan in six new locomotive 
‘Yo the first question, « number of the replics state that | 


the fllinvis Central Railroad four steel furnace sheets have | 


cracked, 
sheets. ‘These were in all probability hard when manufactured, 


One was a back flue sheet, and three were side | 


and the harduess increased with use until they beeame too | 


brittle to withstand the strains caused by uncqual expansion 
and contraction. 

On the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad a sido sheet, of a 
steel furnace, cracked while the engine was standing in the 
engine-house, and while the men were cutting it out, the other 
side shect alsocracked, Lt is probable that ‘* blowing off” the 
boiler, and while hot filling it with cold water, produced un- 
equal cantraction, resulting in the failure of the first sheet, 


Cutting that ons out jarred the other while subject to an un- | 


derstrain, whereupon it also failed. 

Sometimes a sheet will be found too hard to be worked into 
shape as readily as is desirable, but your Committee are of the 
opinion that, in proportion to the number uscd, no more stecl 
sheets fail on account of being too hard than do irou shects on 


account of lamination, blisters, ete., which faults are peculiar | 


to them alone, and are not found in steel sheets. 


Kicliable boiler matorial is a necessity, and railway managers | 


look to the manufacturers for it. A removal of all liability to 


accident on account of excessive hardness, or any other fault , 


in manufacturing, must be obtained. Detective boiler-plat 
can be avoided ouly by continued care and watchfulncss on tne 
part of the manufacturer. 

Your Committee, thercfore, urge the propricty of requiring 
them to give special attention to the ductility and homoyeue- 
ousness of stecl furnace shects. 

in auswering the second question very few favor the substi- 
tution of stect for iron for the outside shell of locomotive boil- 
ers. It is not probable tiat such change will be made so long 
as the difference in cost is so largely in favor of iron, and the 
difference in tensile strength not greatly in favor of steel. 

Steel shegts, soft enough to be tlanged and worked to shape, 
are not enough stronger than the best iron to warrant any 
marked decrease in thickness. Such boiler-sheets as are not 
flanged might be made harder and, consequently, stronger 
than the others, and perhaps a slight reduction might be made 
in their thickness without making their total strength less 
than the softer and thicker sheets ; but the saving in weight 
would be too small to justify this departure from a uniform 
thickness in the outside shell of a boiler, which, if made, 
might result in the thinner and harder sheets cracking along 
the rivet seams, from unequal strains due to expansion anc 
contraction. During the last month your Committee experi- 
mented upon the tensile strength of steel, with a view to giv- 
ing you its breaking strain en square inch of section. 

Three pieces of 5-16 stecl plate, ductile and homogeneous, 
were prepared and torn asunder by hydraulic pressure, The 
result was as follows: 


? —Broke under a etrain of. . 77.864 Ibs. square inch of section. | - - - 
Noa <a a ‘. us ——_— bar ™ we | durable, without any material increase in cost of construction. 





No, 2— 
No. 3— . “ o r . 64,051 + “ “ “ 
Making the average......---.- 71,167 “* . ‘a ve 


No. 1 stretched but little, and was very slightly narrowed at 


boilers on the 
their water 
stricted. 

Your Committee seo no reason for changing their views re- 
garding the system of stays, recommended by them two 
years ago, for staying the upper parts of front flue sheet and 
yack sheet of boiler, In this connection your attention is 
invited to experiments made by your Committee on the com- 
parative strength of stay bolts in tron and steel sheets, 

Kaci end of {| inch stay bolts, 34 inches long, ent with 12 
threads to the inch, was tapped in a piece 5-16 inch boiler 
plate, and riveted over in the usnal manner. 

The same was done with | inch stay bolts and 4 inch stcel 
plate. By hydraulic pressure the plates were then torn from 
the stay bolts, with the following result, three trials of cach 
being made : 


Iinois Central Railroad, and that they earry 
better than when the circulation is more re- 


No. 1—Stay bolt tapped in 5-16 fron, stripped under 

PECUSNTS OE wcccccescs  coovcsccccecessces --- 22,971 Ibe. 
No, 2 -Stay bolt tapped in 5-16 fron, stripped under a 

pressure of, ..... Midas tchknedasiesbeede spans .. 20914 Iba, 
No, 3—Stay bolts tapped in 5-16 iron stripped under a 

PRUNES GE. v.50 sen cvarceesesessnsdsstosvenenesen 20,517 Ibs. 





No. 1—Stay bolt tapped in ¥% steel, stripped under a 

SURGE Es e5001snna202000s ob bb0s0%tenderrere 18,857 Ibs. 
No, 2—Stay bolt tapped in 4 steel, stripped under a 

SOURIGDD GE bsbasenincisndincesseoesesesntenss 22,286 Ibs. 
No. 8—Stay bolt tapped in \% steel, stripped under a 

DPUOREETO GE: sicccczcccees jebvaintiiken+ seaxewnn 21,257 Ibs. 
Average for stay bolts tapped in 5-16 iron..... 21,486 Ibs. 
Average for stay bolts tapped in % asteel.............----. 20,4800 Ibs. 


In each case the thread on the stay bolt stripped, and the 


outer edge of the rivet head was sheared off the bolt in pulling | 


it through the sheet. 

They are herewith submitted for your inspection, 

With two or three exeeptions all the communications ad- 
dressed to your Committee by master mechanics favor making 
the cylinder part of the boiler in one sheet, extending from 
smoke box to throat sheets, provided manufacturers will fur- 
nish sheets of the required size equal in av to the best 
boiler plate, and uniform throughout. If the eylinder part 
can be made in this way it will have but one seam— a longi- 
tudinal one—which may be placed above the water line. An 
objection to such large sheets is that railway companies do 
not have rollers long enough to form such sheets into cylin- 
ders. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that if perfectly sound 
sheets, of equal thickness throughout, can be made wide 


enough for the cylinder, the advantage gained by using them | 
a justify the construction of the machine required for | 


woul 
forming them into shape. } 
Your attention is carnestly called to this matter, and the 


, co-operation of manufacturers should be invited for the at- 


tainment of the object in view. _ 
Boilers made in this manner will be stronger and more 


Every means conducive to the strength and safety of steam 


| boilers should be adopted, not alone tor locomotives but for 


| all engines. 


Your Committee do not favor, and but very few of the mas 
ter mechanics from whom they have heard recommend, the 


bars and | 


bars | 
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| use of steel flues. Mr. Boon, of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 

& Chicago Railroad, states that he has ten sets in service, and 

that he. 1s * well-pleased with their performance.” As yet he 

has made no comparison of the relative merits of steel and 
iron flues. 

Mr. Ham, of the New York Central Railroad, writes that he 
has used steel flues, but prefers iron, because they will stand 
more caulking. He also states that he can see no difference 
in the evaporation of water in boilers having flues made of 
iron. 

With testimony so different in character, from equally relia- 
ble gentlemen, your Committee can do no more than advise 
further investigation. 

The point at which feed-water should be injected in a loco- 
motive boiler depends largely upon the arrangements of the 
machinery, Perhaps no better place can be found, considering 
all circumstances, than the center of the waist or cylinder part 
of tho boiler, about two feet back of the front tlie sheet; a 
piece of iron, formed to the required shape, being riveted to 
the inside of the shell to carry the water to the lower part of 
the boiler, 

The facts stated in the last question of your Committee's 
cireular are well known and freely acknowledged by railway 
master mechanics, ‘The remedies are not so apparent. In the 
communications we have received there are no suggestions 
looking to the mitigation of the evils enumerated, but sev- 
eral gentlemen state that they are giving the matter earnest 
thought. 

The troubles specified are literally forced upon the attention 
| Of master mechanics connected with roads whereon the use of 
impure water is a necessity, Where the water is free from im- 
purities, and slight deposits of scale and mud are made, free 
ereulation over the crown sheet is not of so vital importance, 
but under any cireuiustances it should be obtained, 

Your Committees present herewith two specimens of seale 
from a locomotive boiler, stayed in the usual manner, on the 
Iilinois Central Railroad. Bach piece was formed on the side 
of a crown bar, and dropped on the crown sheet, after which 
another slight deposit formed all over it. On the side of one 
specimen will be noticed a circular depression, caused by a tie 
rod between the crown burs. The average thickness of each 
picee is about three-fourths of an inch, 

It is probable that a crown sheet, stayed in the usual way 
ard covered with such an accumulation of scale, would fail be- 
fore doing half the service obtainable, if tree circulation of 
water is permitted and no deposits formed, 

Your Committee are of the opinion that three errors in the 
| present method of staying crown sheets should be removed. 

Ist. Resting the crown bars upon the corners of the furnace, 
thereby making it sell-sustainmg, except where relieved by 
the braces extending from the crown bars to the outside shell 
of the boiler. 

2d. Preventing free cireulation of water, by placing the bars 
too close to the sheet and putting washers around the crown 
bolts between the bar and sheet, 

3d. Multiplicity of braces and tie rods over the crown sheet, 

We suggest the following remedies for your consideration : 

Ist. ‘To support the crown bars entirely from the outside 
shell of the boiler. 

2d. To inerease the space between the crown bars and crown 
sheet and abandon the use of washers around the crown bolts 

Jd. To make the crown bars heavy enough to warrant a de- 
erease inthe number of braces over the crown sheet, without 
impairing the strength of the boiler, : 

4th. If practicable, to purify the water before it enters the 
boiler ; if this is impracticable, put plugs in suitable positions 
in the outside shell even with the crown sheet, which plugs 
should be frequently removed and the crown sheet cleaned as 
thoroughly as possible, 

The area of crown sheet usually covered by washers placed 
! around the crown bolts is surprising to those who have given 
the matter no serious thought. The furnace of a heavy coal- 
burning freight locomotive is about tive feet long and forty 
inches wide at the upper part. 

About one hundred crown bolts are used in staying the crown 
sheet, and they are about 24 inches diameter, The area of 
sheet covered by them is 24 square feet, from which should be 
deducted the area of the bolts, After making the deduction, 
we find that 24 square feet of the crown sheet is kept from the 
water but exposed to the greatest heat im the furnace, the free 
circulation of water over the crown sheet is stopped, and the 
accumulation of mud and seale invited, 

No further reason is dccmed necessary for urging their aban- 
donment. A little more care is required in putting in the 
crown bolts without the washers than when they are used, 

Your attention is invited to the suggestion of purifying the 
water before it enters the boiler, so that the impuritics may 
not be deposited on the furnace and flues. In alluding to this 
we know we are touching upon what appropriately belongs to 
another Committee, but the importance of the matter and its 
close relationship to the subject of our report are our excuses, 
We deem it of the highest importance to roads using impure 
water in the boilers that experiments be made to determine 
the advantages and cost of purifying water for locomotives: by 
heating and filtration. 

Several master mechanics have suggested to your Committee 
the propricty of slightly arching the crown sheet, hoping there- 
iby to desson the inerustations, We do not think this would 
produce the desired result, for the reason that heavy forma- 
tions are found on the sides of crown bars, and braces standing 
nearly vertical. 

If seale will form on vertical surfaces it will certainly form 
on arched surfaces, having a deflection of only two or three 
inches. 

Stay bolts, between the crown sheet and the outer shell of 
boiler, have been and are used instead of crown bars and crown 
bolts, but they render that portion of the interior of a boiler 
inaccessible, Nor are they so strong as the crown bar and its 
bolts, because the crown sheet and the outer shell of the boiler 
are not parallel surfaces, and the long stay bolts must enter 
either one or the other at an angle. 

Mr. Boon, of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway, 
| suggests that smaller flucs than are ordinarily used might be 

found advantageous. He docs not propose to increase the 
number of but the place between the flacs, with a view to ob- 
taining better cireutation of water, with a decrease in the loss 
of heat as it passes through them. : 

Your Committee have no figures upon which they can base @ 
COMpaArison, wr ‘ F 

Some master mechanics are of the opinion that 24 will give 
better results than 2 inch flues, and we, therefore, recommend 
that carcfal experiments be made upon this and kindred sub- 
jocts. . 
’ Your Committee oppose the practice of “ blowing off” boilers, 
especially where impure water is used, because the plates, 
flucs and braces retain sufficient heat, after the steam and wa- 
ter have left the boiler, to bake the deposit of mud, ete., into a 
hard scale firmly attached to the surface of the metal. F 

If the engine is permitted to stand cight or ten hours, until 
she is cummmapenioelly cold, and the water then allowed to run 
from the boiler, the deposit will be soft enough to wash out. 

“ Blowing off” a boiler, and while it is hot filling it with cold 
water, is very injurious, and will frequently result in a failure 








of one or more of the furnace sheets, especially if they are 
steel, 
The economical consumption of fuel is a matter of the high- 
est Importance to railway Companics, | ‘ 
| As practice only can determine the-best means for ng 
the full valuc of the fuel consume th ben t 


boilers, your Committee ur; 
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tion to watch closely the conduct of the different engines under | 
their charge, and gather such facts and figures as will pave the 
way to correct conclusions. 
Very respectfully, 
; HAYES, 
Superintendent of Machinery Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. 
C.F. Javniert, 
Superintendent of Machinery Chica- 
go, ee & Quiney Railroad, 
i, ANDERSON, 
Late General Master Mechanic Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway. 


J. 


Committee. | Garfield, of the Hartford, Providence & Fishkill Railroad, says 
| they have engines that have run sixtcen years, with copper tubes 
that have never been taken out. Mr. Young, of the Pcedend. 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianopolis Railroad, reports 
that he can only run flues one year, and boilers from five 
to ten years, Without removal. Mr. Freeman, of the Macon & 
Western Railroad, Georgia, reports no scale; never takes out 
flues until boiler is condemn« d They have engines that have 
been running twenty-three years without repairs of boilers. 
Mr. Boon, of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Rail- 
way, reports using surface, well, and Lake Michigan water, 
chiefly the former, in which he finds impurities, consisting 


On motion of Mr. Wells the report was received and ordered 
to be spread upon the record. 

Mr. Setchell now moved that a recess of five minutes be ta- 
ken, in order to give members of the Association an oppor- 
tunity to examine the drawings accompanying the report. 
Adopt da. 


DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT ON BOILERS. 

Upon recalling the convention to order, the President an- 
nounced that an opportunity was now presented for an inter- 
change of the views of the members of the Association relative 
tu the subject-matter of the report. 

Mr. White, Evansville & Crawfordsville Railroad—I think 
the report is a very satisfactory one. The idea of raising the | 
crown bars above the crown sheet I consider a good one, In- 
deed, | have been practicing that myself, and have found it to 
produce very good results, I think it is a practice that ought 
to be adopted. My opinion is that the report, as a whole, 1s a | 
very able one—that it contains a great deal of useful informa- | 
tion. 

Mr. Philbrick, Maine Central Railroad—I think the reason 
why the report has not been more discussed is because it suits 
our minds, It is very complete, and contains much useful in- 
formation, which must have cost the Committee much labor, 
and which Lappreciate, The idea of raising the crown bars 
above the crown sheet I think a good one, and it has been my 

wactice. In regard to the other suggestions, my practice has 
ex ua little different, but they accomplished the same purpose. 
REPORT BOILER INCRUSTATIONS. 
The President then called for the report of the Committee on 
soiler Incrustations, which the Secretary read as follows : 
To the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association : 

Gexrtemen —The Committee to whom was referred the sub- 
ject of Boiler Incrustations would respectfully report that they 
prepared and issued, through the Secretary of the Association, | 
a ciretdar of questions to all of the master mechanics of various 
railroads throughout the country, in order to elicit such and 
all information they might possess on this subject. In com- 

jlianee therewith, communications have been received from 
forty master mechanies ; and although the number is small 
comparcd with the whole number of roads, yet it is nearly 
double that of any previous year, and the information so ob- 


ON 


tained is correspondingly extensive and valuable, confirming | 


in substance the theory advanced in a paper read in convention 
on this subject last year, to the effect that the only effectual 
way to prevent incrustation is to purify the water, if possible, 
before it is allowed to enter the boiler, To this end your Com- 
mittee has directed its efforts, and given special attention to 
the reports of those who have experimented with a view there- 
by of ascertaining the best and cheapest mode of accomplish- 
ing the same. ‘The opinion of others will be referred to in this 
report, 

Prom all communications received it is found that most roads 
located in the Kastern and Southern States are troubled but 
little with inerustation, while those im = the Middle States are 
variously affected, some suffering greatly, others none at all. 
Western roads suffer most, many of them finding it necessary, 
in order to maintain average economy in fucl and reasonable 
safety to the boiler, to take out flues once in six to twelve 
months for the purpose of removing seale from both boiler and 
tubes. 





Mr. Cushing, of the Kansas Pacifie Railway, and Mr. Johann, | 


of the Pacitic Railroad of Missouri, and others in Missouri, 
Illinois, Lowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and other Western 
States, realize similar difficulties, ina greater or less degree, 
according to location, Mr, DeClereq, of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Warsaw Railroad, reports having used batteries, and also many 
different kinds of powders for the removal of incrustation, 
and all without any decided results. He finds distilled water 
the best of anything he has ever used to prevent lime incrus- 
tation. He thinks good soft water, well filtered, will keep a 
boiler free from mud and scale. 

Mr. Ham, of the New York Central, says he can run with 
economy on Eastern Division four years before taking out 
flues, while on Middle Division, on account of lime and scale, 
he has to take them out on an average every year and a half, 
and on the Western Division every two years. Finds it neces- 
sary on Middle Division to put new sheets in bottom of eylin- 
der part of boiler on an average every five years, and 
with good water has only repaired that portion of the boiler 
once in eight to ten years. Has used batteries and powders, 
but finally abandoned them all. He is troubled with deposit 
of scale on crown sheet; gives crown bars one inch clearance, 
and considers it as good as more space. He knows of nothing 
— a good pure soft water to keep boilers free from mud 
ana scale, 

Many others report having used batteries, powders, ete., 
from which they failed to discover any good results, making 
almost a universal condemnation of so-called boiler incrusta- 
tors. 

Mr. Sedgley, of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, states that on some sections of his road impurities in the 
water will destroy bottom of boiler after three years’ service, 
while on other sections that portion of the boilers is good for 
ten years, 

Mr. Towne, of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, finds it 
economy to take out from thirty to fifty flues after six months’ 
service to remove soft sediment and disengaged scale, and at 
the end of one year (if possible to lay up the engine) flues are 
all taken out and treated as before stated. In some instances 
he has found the flues, after six months’ service, coated with 
hard seale to a thickness of nearly } of an inch, and after 
twelve to eighteen months’ service it is frequently found from 
3-16 to | of an inch on both flues and boiler. He makes a prac- 
tice of renewing more or less of lower portion of cylinder part 
of boiler, as often as new fire-boxes are required, after from 
four to eight years’ service. Has taken out sheets after less 
than ten years’ service that were corroded nearly through in 
spots. 

Mr. Philbrick, of the Maine Central Railroad, states that he 
never takes out flues until boilers need repairs, having some 
twenty-three years old, still good, while some have needed 
repairs after six years’ service. He does not state whether the 
= gave out from the effect of incrustation or defective 
ron. 

Mr. Foss, of the Vermont Central Railroad, reports running 
flues ten years without taking them out. Has boilers that have 
run cighteen years still good. 

Mr. Keeler, of Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad, which re- 
ports very bad water, has found it necessary to take out flues 
as often as twice in one year, and in some instances remove 
fire-box in less time than one year. He finally adopted the 
= of leaving out bottom row of flues and washing boiler 
horoughly through with steam-force pump through the front 
sheet as often as once a week, since which time he has only 


| very little scale on flues that have run fifteen years. 
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the Northern Railroad of New Hampshire, reports very little 
incrustation; never takes out flues to remove scale. Has found 
Has 
shells of boilers that have been in service twenty years with- 
out repairs or leakage. 

Mr. Sellers, of the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, says he 
| has just taken out flues that have been running thirteen years, 


| finding them coated with less than 1-16 of aninch of scale. Mr. 


| largely of mud, with sufficient lime to hold it together, form- 


ing a hard substance, He does not consider it economy to run 
flues longer than from twelve to fitteen months, or from forty 
to fifty thousand miles, before taking them out to remove scale. 
He finds that impuritics in the water will cat out the bottom 
of new boilers after about six years, or 180,000 miles’ service, 
#0 as to require new sheets, He says: “ L tind inmy experience 
that boilers that have braces riveted, or machinery bolted to 
lower part of same, cat out much more readily than those that 
have no fixtures on this part of the boilers.” This is also the 
experience of others. It is found that wherever the skin of 
the iron is broken by the use of screw bolts or otherwise, the 
process of corrosion first Commences, and progresses much 
more rapidly than it does around well driven rivets, because 
the screw leaves the internal surface of the boiler quite ragged, 
exposing the fibres of the iron to the alkalies contained in the 
water. In rebuilding, Mr. Towne, of the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Railroad, has substituted bridges in place of braces to support 
the boiler between fire-box and smoke arch, and he cau see no 
objection to this plan. are fastened to frames in the 
usual manner, and connected at the top by means of a plate 
fitted to the cirele of the boiler, which answers only as a rest 
for the boiler and a lateral support to the frame. Mr. Boon 
believes that in the West fully seventy per cent. of boiler re- 
pair is caused by the use of impure water. He thinks it would 
be a great saving to filter the water at tank before it is taken 
into the tend From actual experiments he has found that 
the use of rain water will quickly and effectually remove incrus- 
tation. ‘This result has also becn the experience of others who 
have tried it. 

Mr. Street, of Western Division, Pennsylvania Railroad, re- 
vorts that water on said division is strongly impregnated with 
ime, sulphur and fire-clay; docs not belicve it will pay to take 
out flues simply to clean off scale; has found, on removing 
seale from tubes that have been running less than three years, 
places caten cutirely through the iron, varying in size from a 
needle point to fof an inch along the entire length of the 
tube. Other master mechanics report similar results. Mr. 
Street is now experimenting with a compound, ‘which precip- 
itates at once the carbonates, the sulphates and the silica, con- 
verts the grease into soap, and neutralizes all acids, removing 
all old deposits of whatever kind and however thick, and at the 
same time not attack cither iron or copper. tacts not only at 
an clevated temperature, but precipitates and neutralizes in 
cold water all these foreign bodics.” He says: * My experience 
so far has been as follows: Haye made in an iron vessel 100 
Ibs. of the mixture, in which I have immersed a quantity of 
1-16 sheet copper, a picce of hard limestone weighing 24 lbs., a 
piece of common sandstone of same weight, and a portion of 
an old flue to which is adhering a seale over 1-16 of an inch 
| thick. After allowing the stones to remain in the compound 
four days 1 found them to be thoroughly saturated with the 
mixture. A slight blow of the hammer was sufficient to crush 
the limestone into tine particles. The sandstone crushed to 
powder under my boot-heel, but the scale remained as hard as 
ever on the tube, The tube has now been in the mixture 
seven days, and I can see no change. ‘The compound does not 
attack the iron or copper that I can see.” Mr. Street further 
states that he has tried this mixture in boilers with good re- 
sults, and believes it will at least aid in purifying water and 
prevent the formation of new ck posit. 

Your committee would state, in connection with the above, 
that if any chemical compound can be devised that will effect- 
| ually precipitate all the impurities in cold water, at a moderate 
expense, it would be a very valuable discovery. While they 
| believe it might be possible to purify cold water possessing 
| certain qualities by a chemical process, it is their opinion that 
it would be very difficult, if not wholly impossible, to devise 
such a conmmon method as would be equally effectual on the 
different lines of railroad, for the reason that the waters vary 
1 so essentially in character as to render it impossible to pro- 
| duce the same result in different locations by one and the same 
process. 
| Mr. Haves, of Illinois Central, reports that whenever it is 
| possible for them to lay up an engine for that purpose, they 
| take out the flues and remove the scale once in about four 
months, or when an engine has run 8,000 to 10,000 miles, Some 
portion of cylinder part of their boilers require renewing after 
running from six to ten years; eight years, or 200,000 miles, 
may be taken as the life of this part of the boiler, 
| but one way to keep locomotive boilers free from mud and 
| scale, and that is to purify the water ina separate vessel before 
| it goes into the boiler, ‘This might be done by decomposing 
the water, by bringing it in pure jets into contact with cither 
exhaust or live steam from the boiler of the pumping engine, 
or from a boiler provided expressly for this purpose, allowing 
the mud, lime, ete., to attach themselves to plate or other sur- 
face provided to receive them. 


is 


Braces 


cago) and works admirably. But very little foreign matter 
goes into the boiler, and the water is furnished at about 208 
deg., so as to produce a very marked saving of fuel. If this 
system is considered too expensive to apply to water tanks 
generally, it might be tested at points where water is particu- 
larly troublesome, until some means are adopted to purify the 
water before it enters the boiler.” 

Together with the above, Mr. Hayes has kindly furnished 
the committee with copies of letters to his President, Mr. New- 
ell, recommending a plan for purifying water for locomotive 
use, Which is in substance as follows: 


locomotive boiler is not constructed to admit of the ready re- 
moval of incrustation ; nor can it be so constructed and prove 
efficient for all that it is designed to do, including the ready 
removal of incrustation, without considerable increase in the 
cost of construction ; but if a vessel is constructed for the ex- 
press purpose of receiving incrustation from water, and allow- 


free from these troublesome and expensive formations. Such 
a vessel may be constructed of wood or iron, If wood, it may 
be titted with scrap iron, as in the heater for the stationary 
boiler before referred to. The impure feed water, in this case, 
is admitted through a perforated pipe into the top of the heater, 
and runs down over the scrap iron, meeting, in its descent, the 
exhaust steam in the ascent. The result is the boiling of the 


water and forming of incrustation on the hot —_ iron in- 
stead of in the stationary boiler. The water is then discharged 


from the lower part of the heater into a filter, where its sus- 





taken out flues once in three or four years. Mr. Lauder, of 


pended nag oo" to are deposited. From the filter itis pumped 
into the boiler. Without this heater incrustations were 


He knows of 
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formed in one month in the boiler equal in quantity to what is 
formed in six months using the heater.” He suggests making 
the experiment at Weldon, by purifying sufficient water for 
two engines employed in the yard, or on short runs, so that 
both engines can take all their water from one tank provided 
for the purpose, which tank will contain the puritied water. 
The conduct of the water in the two boilers can be watched, 
and the cost of purifying the same can be obtained with accu- 
racy. The experiment will cost about $1,000, of which about 
$600 will be for a tank 20 fect in diameter, 225 feet of 3-inch 
cast iron pipe, and a No. 4 Knowles steam pump. These can be 
used at any other point on the road if the experiment is unsat- 
isfactory. This will leave actual cost of experiment but $400, 
to which would be added about $2 per day for fuel in stationary 
boiler while the experiment is being conducted. 

Your Committee most heartily indorse the views of Mr. 
Hayes in relation to the foregoing, and would respectfully urge 
the attention of railway companies to the subject of an experi- 
ment as suggested by him, to be tried by the Illinois Central, 
or some other railroad company, for the mutual benefit of all 
others interested. There can be but little doubt of the suc- 
cess of this method of purifying water. Assuming that lime 
and other impurities held in solution will precipitate at a boil- 
ing temperature of 212 degrees, then all suspended impurities 
can be readily removed by filtering. The process of filtering 
should be thorough, so that no floating impurities will pass 
into the boiler and there lodge upon the flues and internal sur- 
face of the same in the shape of hard mud or semi-scale. This 
accumulation was Observed by Mr. ‘Towne, of the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph Railroad, in two four-flue boilers employed at the 
company’s shops in Hannibal. The two boilers are supplied 
with water from the Mississippi River, which peasy through a 
Stilwell & Bierce heater before reaching the boilers. The heater 
seems to perform its work well in arresting impurities held in 
solution, having formed on the shelves of the heater, after two 
weeks’ service, an accumulation fully two inches thick, com- 
posed, in appearance, of about two parts mud to one part lime, 
his was during a season of high water. At an ordinary stage 
the water is clearer, and consequently a less deposit in the 
heater, composed principally at such times of carbonate of 
lime. After passing over several shelves the water reaches a 
filter situated in the lower part of the heater, from which it is 
yumped into the boiler. The filter is composed simply of hay 
or straw, and occupics a place provided for it—about two feet 
square and twelve inches decp—the whole arrangement being 
quite inefficient, hence the water passes into the boiler in a 
muddy state, where it, together with such other impurities as 
may have passed through the heater, attaches itself to the 
heated surface within the boiler, forming a white pasty sub- 
stance, Which in the absence of water, while the boilers are 
still under the pressure, or even after the pressure has passed 
off, there is still sufficient heat to quickly dry this formation to 
a hard scale that washing will not remove. It can only be re- 
moved by frequent and thorough washing in the following 
manner: Let the water out of the boilers after it becomes cool, 
then while the sediment is still soft remove the man-head and 
wash with a foree-pump, assisted by the use of suitable brooms. 
But .his plan of washing occupies so much time that it would 
be necessary to employ two sets of boilers, which railroad com- 
panies as wellas other corporations seldom feel able to do. 
Boilers are, therefore, blown off under pressure to facilitate 
the removal of floating substances, which causes priming. 
This plan of blowing off was found necessary at the shops of 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad as often as two or three 
times a weck, besides frequently blowing off at intervals while 
the boilers were at work, and as thorough washing as time 
would permit once a month. The result, after two years’ ser- 
vice, Was an accumulation of incrustation fully } of an inch 
thick, resembling that taken from the heater—lime, mud, ete. 
I believe but very little incrustation would have accumulated 
in this case had the water been thoroughly filtered and allowed 
to settle before entering the heater, so that the process of de- 
composition would have gone on in the heater uninterrupted 
by floating impurities, thereby reaching the boilers free at least 
of organic matters. The water, after reaching its receptacle in 
the heater, has a milky appearance (the result of decomposi- 
tion), and should, therefore, have time to settle before being 
pumped into the boiler. IT believe, also, the forming of in- 
crustation by the drying process (blowing off under pressure), 
is more dangerous than hard mineral scale, because it is more 





| likely to crack and flake off from the action of the heat or a 


This system has been in use | 
for several years on our stationary engine at these shops (Chi- | 


‘** Incrustation should be | 


transferred to some other vessel made for that purpose, for a| may result in eliciting something of sufficient practical value 


ing their removal at pleasure, locomotive boilers will be kept | 


heavy jar, allowing the water to come suddenly in contact with 
intensely heated surfaces, causing a successive repulsion sufti- 
cient at least to rupture if not burst the boiler. 

Regarding scale and deposit of sediment, the committee of 
the Franklin Institute say: ‘*'The undue heating of parts of a 
boiler may be produced by deposit.” No cause of undue heat- 
ing is better made out than this. The least that can happen 
after the accumulation of sediment is the injury of the boner, 


perhaps its bursting, anda true explosion may result. Two 
violent explosions at Bowers’ Mill and at MeMickle’s in Pitts- 


burgh, are fairly attributable to the effect of sediment, and 
there does not appear, in cither case, to have been a deficiency 
of water. M. Arago mentions an instance of a rent made in a 
boiler at Paris, by the accidental resting of a rag on the bottom 
of the boiler; but for occupying too much time of the conven- 
tion many illustrations of a similar kind might be referred to, 
showing the detrimental and dangerous effect produced by the 
use of impure water in steam boilers. 

In conclusion, your Committee would state that, in their 
opinion, until some means are devised to purify water for loco- 
motive use, the best that can be done is frequent and thorough 
washing with foree-pump or otherwise. Frequent blowing off 
of a half gauge (more or less), of water while the engine is at 
work, through a cock arranged for that purpose in a mud drum 
riveted to the bottom of front sheet of cylinder part of boiler, 
is the best way of getting rid of mud and perencl wen deposits 
in that part of the boiler. Crown sheet may be kept free from 
loose deposit by washing off frequently with foree-pump 
through holes arranged for the purpose inside of boiler (or 
wagon top), just above the crown sheet. It is the opinion of 
the Committee that there should not be less than one inch 
clearance between crown sheet and under side of crown bars, 
in order to obtain a better circulation of water. Some roads 
(Illinois Central and Hannibal & St. Joseph), are leaving out 
the thimbles formerly placed around the crown bolts, and at 
present there seems to be no objection to the praotice. 

Other experiments than those already named are being tried 
which are not yet sufficiently developed to justify any report 
upon them at this time, but your Committee hope that they 





to appear in the next annual report. 
Respectfully, 
H. A. Towne, | 
Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, | 
a3 SOON, 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chi- 
cago Railway, 
Cc. O. Marston, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati & La- | 
fayette Railroad, | 


+ Committee. 


DISCUSSION OF REPORT ON BOILER INCRU STATIONS. 

On motion, the report was received and ordered to be spread 
on record. 

A recess was then taken to examine specimens of scale pre- 
sented by the Committee. 

Mr. Philbrick, Maine Central Railroad, taking up a piece of 
boiler iron with numerous furrowings in it, desired to know 
from what part of the boiler it came. 
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Mr. Towne, Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad—Fifteen 
from the lower part, on second section of the boiler. 

1t was suggested by the Committee that this furrowing was 
caused by ailowing the alkalies to come in contact with the 
iron. 


Mr. Chapman, Vice President—Some four years ago we put 


& new engine on the local freight of our road, and a year after | 


placed another to a corresponding train running opposite. The 
first one has been run four years, and has never been blown out 
hot. She is washed out. Coming in Saturday night she is left 
standing till Sunday evening, when the water is let out of the 

oiler, and she is washed out from the front end with a pres- 
sure of water from a tank twenty feet from the ground. 
this for the purpose of testing the matter. That engine is now 
in the shop. I told the boilersmith to take out some flues, and 
he was all day taking out one. Standing at the front end I 
could not sce that any had been removed. It looked like look- 
ing into the tube. I examined the boiler and found it filled 


with mud. It was not solid, but would have become so by 
standing. This boiler was never blown out, but was washed, 


as I have said, every two wecks. I found more mud in that 
boiler than 1 ever found in one before. We took out five or 
six wheelbarrows full of mud. The other engine has been 
blown out every two weeks from the front end, through the 
cock, She had been running about three years. Last winter, 
when I had her in the shop and took out some of the tlucs, she 
Was comparatively free from mud or seale. When we washed 
the engine out from the water works we had a pressure of 
thirty pounds to the square inch, which IL presume had a de- 
cided effect in cleaning out the mud, Both engines have been 
running directly opposite cach other and using the same water 
the whole time. In blowing out an engine we have never been 
in the habit of blowing out entirely, but leaving about sixty 
pounds of stcam or enough to run her into the house, 

Mr. Dodge —I met upon a recent occasion in the city of New 
York Mr. Hale, of the Renssclaer & Saratoga Railroad, who in- 
formed me that they paid considerable attention to the subject 
of the purification of water. Speaking on this subject he men- 
tioned that the Chief Kugincer of the New York Central Rail- 


road had informed him that it cost twenty thousand dollars | 


per annum more for fuel on the Western division of that road 
than on the Kastern; that it was directly attributable to the 
impure water, and that some claborate experiments were now 
being made as to filtration or the displacement of organic mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Ham, New York Central Railroad—It costs us two cents a 
mile more on divisions having hard water than on the other. 
We are making arrangements to get soft water, though not by 
any chemical process. We find many boilers completely tilled 
with mud, which becomes so hard that we have to cut the flues 
off at each end to remove thom. We generally take out from 
thirty to fifty flues every six months; and as arule at the end 
of every twelve months we take out every flue. Every tifteen 
months, on the same division, we have to take down the crown 
ashect and take off the crown bars to get the mud out. We tind 
great difficulty in keeping our flues in running order for eight 
mouths. We have tried nearly everything for cleaning boilers 
Within the last three years, but have found nothing to do any 
good, 

Morris Scllers—We use the water of the Des Moines River, 
and find the same difficulty Mr. Ham mentions. We have 
to take out the bottom rows of flucs and wash out every tive 
or six mouths, and find the boiler filled with mud to the top 
of the flues. To remedy that L put in a blow-off with an at- 
tach pipe, and made it an imperative order that the engi- 
neer, two or three times a day, should open the cock and 
blow off. ‘That seems to keep the boiler clean, and we 
have now only the ordinary accumulation of seale, probably 
only one-sixtcenth of an inch thick, 1 think this a very desir- 
ble plan. 

Mr. Hayes, Hlinois Central Railroad—When the subject of 
incrustation was brought before our company, six or cight 
months ago, the report of the State Geologist was referred to 
me to show that incrustation could be precipitated only by 
a high temperature, He said it would cost as much money to 
precipitate the solid matter in water as it would to clean out a 


boiler, My idea is that nothing is necessary but a common 
tank. By getting up the necessary heat you can precipitate 


as wellas ina boiler. The scale will then be kept out. We 
get loss scale by this means in six months than we did before 
in one month; and L have no doubt it will result in great 
benefit to allrailway companics having impure water. [would 
also state that the combined talents of American mechanics 
have been taxed for twelve years to devise some plan to get 
rid of scale in boilers. We have tried several. One is to put 
in the smoke-box with a brass plug. This is removed 
every week end water forced through to wash out the mud. 
This is beneficial, but docs not entirely remove it. My idea is 
that there is only one way to avoid incrustation, and that is to 
have pure water or to purify it before putting it in the boiler, 
[ was connected with the Baltimore & Olio Railroad for twenty 
years. We then used pure water from the mountains, and in 
six or twelve months would not get as much scale as we do in 
the Western country in a weck, 

Mr. Towne, Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad —When we 
off, it is supposed that we blow off under a pressure, } think 
this is dangerous. It is all the better for that part of the 
boiier from which it is blown, It prevents the accumulation 
of which Mr. Chapman spoke ; but there is no necessity for it, 
in my opinion, It is essential to blow off engines under pres- 
sure While at work, otherwise they must be more thoroughly 
cleaned. My experience has been in using a mud drum that it 
will effectually keep a boiler free from mud, but not from in- 
crustation. We can remove a large portion of the mud, but 
the incrustation remains in spite of us where water having 
mineral properties is used, [believe much incrustation may 
be prevented by never blowing off a boiler under pressyre, but 
allowing to cool and washing it. Tam aware that we have s 
dom time to do that. I think we find solid incrustation equal 
to that here exhibited. When the inerustation first forms, it 
is a White, pasty substance, which, by allowing the boiler to 
cool, may be removed with the foree-pump; but if it be at- 
tempted to blow it off under pressure, there will be sufficient 
heat to form a scale which caunot be removed. Results have 
proved this to be so, This will apply to locomotive boilers as 
well as stationary. I believe it willbe necessary to filter the 
water before it reaches the heater. After the water passes 
through the heater, it has a filthy appearance, which I think 
is lime water or decomposition, Take a bucket of this water 
and allow it to stand over night, and you will find one-fourth 
of an inch of sediment at the bottom that is taken to the boiler 
by the pumps and forms the incrustation on the boiler, There- 
fore it 1s necessary to filter the water. If any mechanical 
means can be devised to prevent this, it should be done. 1 
think the method of Mr. Hayes should, by all means, be tricd 
thoroughly. Some superintendents are sufficiently interested 
to give it attention. 

Mr. Hayes, Mlinois Central Railroad—While I agree with 
Mr. Towne in regard to blowing ont engines thoroughly, I 
would ask, how are we to do upon railways where our power 18 
taxed to its utmost capacity? An engine comes in at ten 
o'clock at night, and must be sent out next morning. You 
cannot let it get cool. If any gentleman will take a micro- 
scope and look at one of those specimens, he can count every 
time an engine has been blown out. If we have engines 
enough to leave them standlag over night, nine-tenths might 
be gotten out by washing. But on most roads they must be 
fired up and started out in an hour or an hour and a half, and 
the cooling cannot be done. To bring this thing to a point, I 
offer the following resolution ; 
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On motion, 
Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to correspond 


with superintendents and master mechanics of railroads where | 


water of impure quality is largely used, with a view to experi- 
menting upon the process recommended by Mr. Hayes, or some 
other for purifying water, the result to be reported by Secre- 
tary at next annual meeting. , 

The resolution was adopted. 

President Britton—On the road with which I have been con- 
nected for several years most of the water is very hard indeed, 
so much so that incrustation from the crown sheet to the top 
of the bar will fill up in from one and a halt to two years. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





New Office Building of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 

The new building in which will be transacted the 
office business of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
nearly finished, and will be occupied in two or three 
weeks, It is situsted at the corner of South Fourth 
street and Willing’s alley, and has a front of Quiney 
granite. There is a frontage of 99 fect and a depth of 
194 fret on Willing’s alley. There are four stories, and 
the total height is 80 feet. The wall on Willing’s alley 
is of brick. ‘The only ornament upon the front is a bal- 
cony at the main entrance, which is supported on four 
shafts of solid granite. A vestibule runs through the 
center of the first floor, on each side of which are the 
various rooms for clerks, ete. 
west part of the building, Vice-President Scott tas his 
apartments, consisting of three elegantly furnished rooms. 
From the center of the first floor an iron stairway ex- 
tends to the upper stories. In the rear portion of the 
building, at the en. of the vestibule, there is an elevator 
to convey passengers to the upper stories. The Trea- 
surer’s offices occupy nearly all the space to the right or 
south of the main hall, Near the center of the building, 
and connecting with the Treasurer’s room, is a large fire- 
proof vault, 20 by 25 feet, for the storage of books, ete. 

In connection with this there is aiso a Franklinite 
burglar-proof safe, 14 by 20 feet. In the rear of this 
there is a light area, 17 by 48 teet, and still further back 
various offices. In the rear portion of the building there 
is a stairway entresol to the second and third storics. 

To the left, in the second story, the President, Mr. J. 
Edgar Thomson, has his offices. There are a great many 
rooms on cither side of the hall in this story not as yet 
assigned for any special purpose. Mr. Lombuaert, Vice- 
President, will probably occupy the front rooms, After 
leaving the first floor, the southern portion of the build- 
ing has two wings, forming #n area. A portion of the 
light in the Treasurer’s oflice comes frome this area 
through skylights. ‘The first wing, 41 by 46 feet, will be 
occupied by tue Board of Directors. ‘The second story 
will be used as a dining-hall, kitchen and janitor’s rooms. 
There will be a verandah on the south side, 45 feet long 
and 10 wide. 

Ascending to the third floor, the general plans with re- 
gard to the haliand wings continue the same, and here 
the Auditor's room and those of his clerks are to be 
located. In the first wing, between the first and second 
light area, is constructed one Jarge room 41 by 46 teet, 
The rear wing on this floor is entirely occupied by the 
Chief Engineer’s department, and is divided into three 
rooms. The Chief Engineer occupies one, 19 by 16 feet, 
and his aesistant another the same size. The draughting 
room is 27 by 42 feet, and is to be supplied with a fire- 
proof safe, 

The fourth story is a fue-siméile of the third as to the 
size and arrangement ot offices, and will be used by Mr. 
Gwinner and his clerks as the General Ticket Agent's 
department. 

Since the plan was first made the architect has added a 
draft fora printing office, to be located in the basement 
under a portion of the building. Here the company can 
put ina printing office 102 fect in length by 82 feet in 
width, and 10 feet in height from top to top, light being 
received from above through the area. This will be sul- 
ficient to put in a good-sized job office. The position of 
presses, Causes and builer-roows are shown in this plan, 

The following isa summary of the dimensions of the 
building :—Front, 99 feet; depth, 194 feet; height, 80 
feet. Height of the stories—tirst, 1it. Gin. ; second, 
17it. Gin. ; third, 17ft. Gin., top to top; and the fourth, 
13ft. 2in. clear. The stone work is done by Barker 
Brothers, contractors, and the front averages three feet in 
thickness. The other wal's are of brick, and that on 
Willing’s alley is two feet three inches, The other out 
side walls are twenty-two inches, and the inside walls 
from eighteen to thirteen inches in thickness. 

The new building will probably be fully occupied some 
time in November. A temporary bridge has been built 
from tie upper story of the old quarters on Third street 
to the new place, and the work of removing papers, 
books, elc., will commence at an early day. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company have purchased 
the building on Third street. now occupied by the Penn 
sylvania Central, and will move their offices in as soon as 
opportunity is afforded.—Philadelphia Telegraph, Oct 30. 











—At the National Police Convention recently held in 
St. Louis, the following resolution was offered ; 

Wuervas, the interests of the various railroads of the United 
States are scriously affected in the matter of freights from 
depredations and robberies perpetrated therein in transporta- 
tion, so that they fall short constantly in large amounts Upon 
delivery, which’ “shortage” has to be compensated by the 
roads, at a cost reaching large sums of money annually, and 
oceasioning great loss of time in inquiry and adjustment, and 
creating derangements in business and dissatisfaction along 
the entire line of the commerce of the country. It is, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, by this convention, that upon a call for aid made 
by any chief of police, or the heads of police departments in the 
principal cities of the Union, upon the chiefs or heads of police 
departments elsewhere, such call, stating the amount of aid re- 
quired, the place and time, when and where it is to unite, the 
same shall be promptly furnished, and the foree forwarded 
shall put itself under orders of the officer making the demand, 
in order to bring a combination of strength sufficient to arrest 
and break up a system of plunder detrimental to every interest 
of American commerce, 


| 
| 


| Weather, 


Shicago Railroad Wews. 


A Chicago Letter. 

A kind friend in Chicago sends us the following news: 

“The Illinois Central Railroad Company’s shops in Chi- 
cago are quite busy at the present time—a great deal of 
work having been forced upon them by the great fire. 
They are now getting out the iron work for the roof of 
the freight house, which was destroyed, and also for the 
roof of the new engine house in course of erection. The 
intention is to have the buildings under cover before cold 
Fortunately the walls of the freight house can 
be repaired, thereby avoiding the cost and delay of erect- 





ing a new building. 


To the left, in the north- | 


“The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
have provided themselves with a passenger depot in 
Chicago, with but little ceremony or delay. They have 
taken possession of three ice-houses on Indiana avenue, 
near Sixteenth street, and in a few days transtormed them 
into very comfortable depot buildings. Several hundred 
feet of platforms and plank walks have been built, new 
side tracks putin, and an eating-house extemporized in 
the small engine-house on the opposite side of tue avenue. 
Of course the arrangements would have been incom- 
plete without a few saloons, wherefore two enterprising 
retailers of “spirituous drinks” sprang to the rescue. 
Before the fire, this neighborhood was very quiet; but 
now it is all bustle and life. Hacks, omnibuses and ex 
press wagons, hackmen, hotel-runners and news-boys vie 
with each other in getting up the confusion incident to a 
first-class passenger depot, 

“Mrs. W. HL. Osborn, of New York, whose husband 
is Chairman of the Executive Commiitee of the Llinois 
Central Railroad Company, purchased about $2,000 
worth of ladies’ and children’s clothing, and forwarded 
it to Chicago for distribution to the sufferers by the 
recent contlagration. The goods were taken to the resi- 
dence of Mr. 8. J. Hayes, Superintendent of Machinery 
of the road, and were distributed by Mrs. W. K. Acker- 
man, Mrs, Horace Tucker, Mrs. George Holton and Miss 
I. A. Hayes. Many a blessing for the yencrous donor 
was uttered by the needy recipients of the goous, many 
of whom were scantily clad, while searcely any of them 
had a change of garments. A great many of the com- 
pauny’s employes lost everything in the fire, and to them 
the clothing was especially welcome.” 

Michigan Contral. 

The effect of the great Chicago fire on this road seems 
to have been exceedingly healthy. At least, so the re- 
poris of carnings indicate, These are as follows : 





INTO. 1X71. Increase. 
Week ending October 7.... $106,428 43 $151,603 81 F 
= - Bisa 104,745 32 124,481 48 i 
- = Tinea 455 76 120,664 66 22,228 87 


These figures show an increase of 24 per cent. for the 
first week of the month (before the fire), 20 per cent. for 
the second weck, and 224 per cent, for the third, This, 
with car loads of passengers free one way, and freight 
rates at the lowest in the other direction, ought to be 
satisiactory, and also to indicate that Chicago isn’t dead 
ret, 

The officers expect to have passenger depot accommo- 
dations in temporary buildings on the old ground, at the 
foot of Lake street, about the Ist of December. 

Present quarters are as follows : 

Depot, foot of ‘Lwenty-second street; General Super 
intendent's, General Freight Depot and Blue Line Agency 
Oflice, No. 769 Wabasu avenue ;. General Passenger 


Oflice, No. 95 Canal street, corner of Madison, west side. 


American Ezpross. 

On Saturday, the 4th inst., the American Merchants’ 
Union Express Company removed its general office from 
the corner of Twenty-second street and Indiana avenue 
to No. 520 Wabash avenue, on the corner of Harmon 
court, a mile further north, Tt has aleo opened a per- 
manent office for West Side business at No. 218 West 
Randolph street, corner of Green, and also treight-receiv 
ing offices at is freight depots, foot ot Twenty-second 
street, and No. 90 West Water street, opposite the Mil- 
waukee Depot. At the Twenty-secoud street depot 
freight can be delivered going to points on the Michigan 
Central, Hino Centrat, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
aad connecting lines, At No. 90 West Water street tor 
points on Chicago & Northwestern and its connecting 
lines ; also, for the Pan-Handle and Chicago & Danville, 


Chicago & Northwostorn. 

Atter the fire the company prevailed upon a family & 
move from the upper floor of the building No, 75 West 
Kinzie, and installed in the kitchen the tickets that were 
not burned, put the clerks of the general ticket office iavo 
the dining-room and parlor, and squeezed the General 
Ticket Agent into asort of dwarf bed-room. By the 20th 
it is expected that the new offices which the company is 
building at No. 140 North Union street will be ready to 
receive the general freight and ticket departments. 

Afier the fire the freight receipts dropped off materi- 
ally for some time, but the passenger receipts showed a 
handsome increase, im spite of the thousands of relief 
passes issued, 

This company has manifested great encrgy in replacing 
its accommodations destroyed by the fire. Although it 
had both freight and passenger houses untouched, in less 
than thiee weeks a structure was completed in place of 
the Wells street passenger depot, and also a freight house 
on the site of one of those destroyed a Dearborn street, 
where freight from the Galena Division is delivered. 
Freight. is received for that division at the old Milwaukee 
depot, at the corner of Jefferson and Indiana strects. 

The Menominee Extension of this road, along the west 
ern shore of Green Bay, will pass directly through the 
country devastated by the recent great fires. Pwo weeks 
ago the track was laid us far north as 1 nsaukie, 22 mile 8 
north of Fort Howard, and there remains about half the 
grading to be done between Peshtigo and Marinette 

A purty of « nginecrs Lave been surveying a new route 
for the Madison Exiension, between Tan nd La 
Crosse, Wis. 


ihowo 
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Iiditorial Announcements. 





Address.—The Kainoan Gazerre will be printed Jor the present 
in New York ; our printing house in Chicago having been destroyed. 
All communications, therefore, whether editorral or business, should 
be directed to the New York office. The proprietor will peceive sub 
scriptions and advertisements at his office tw Chicago, Nos. 63 and 65 
South Canal sireet, but letters should be addressed to New York. 


Correspondence. We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail 
road publie in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad poper. Railroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint 
ments, resignations, ete., and information concerning improvements 
gratefully received, We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive news of them, 


will Le 


Inventions.—No charge is mace for publishing descriptions of what 
we consider important and taleresting improvements in railroad 
machinery, volling stock, ete.; but when engravings are necessary 
the inventor must supply them. 


Artictes.— We desire articles relating to ratlroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay liberally Jor them, Articles + cerning railroad manage- 
nent, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, «, e especially desired. 

Advertisements,— We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay, 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
colianns OUR OWN Opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, nancial schemes, ete., to our readers can do 8o 
fully in our advertising columns, but tt ia useless to ask us to recom- 
mend them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tistig patronage. 





ST.LOUIS AND THE NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD. 





This company, whose lines ure so well placed, and, 
when built, had so litle competition that it would seem 
that it might easily have procured the capital necessary 
to complete and equip it, financially has been in a bad 
way almost from its beginning. Various steps were taken 
to secure the means necessary to make it ready for effec- 
tive operation, the last of which was the sale of third- 
morigage bonds for three millions to some of its stock- 
holders and directors at 3834} per cent. of their 
face. But still it was unable to earn enough to pay its 
operating expenses in addition to the interest on its 
bonded debt, and at last, on the 26th of August last, the 
road was sold at public auction, under a foreclosure of 
the second mot tgage. 

There was then in St. Louis a considerable party who 
maintained that the failure of the road was owing to 
gross and corrupt mismanagement, and that individuals 
in the company had made fortunes by bankrupting the 
company. 

A large amount of the stock of the North Missouri 
Company was originally subscribed for by the State ot 
Missouri, the county and city of St. Louis, and other 
plicesalong the line. At the time of the sale the County 
of St. Louis held, we believe, $500,000 of the stock. The 
County Court, which is the executive of the county, and 


not properly a judicial body, then brought suit 
to set aside the sale as fraudulent, and this suit 
is now pending. The ground taken, we believe, 


is that the managers of the property brought about the 
sale for their own private benefit, and are virtually the 
purchasers. The road was bid off, it will be remembered, 
by Morris K. Jesup, of New York, who, it was believed, 
represented an association of capitalisis and railroad men 
who control the Chicago & Alton, and the Missouri, 
Kansis & Texas roads, and who will be likely to make 
the North Missouri a part of a great combin ition of lines, 
which will be prepared to carry the traffic of Southwest- 
ern Missouri, Kansss, ludian Territory and Texas, and 





North Missouri, either to St. Louis or Chicago, 
and of North Missouri, lowa and Nebraska to St. Louis. 

The Chicago fire has for a time made it difficult, if 
not impossible, for the country to be reached by the 
North Missouri to obtain its supplies of merchandise there. 
For years St. Louis has looke. with longing eyes upon 
this country, aad especially upon Lowa, and has made 
great ‘eflorts to divert their to itself, so far 
with very poor success. Its merchants, believing, how- 
ever, that if once such a trade were commenced, it would 
continue and grow and add very greatly to the traffic 
of St. Louis. 
dinary opportunity to commence such a trade, and they 
Tuey have the North Mis- 


part of 


trade 


Very reasonably they see now an extraor- 


ask for facilities for doing it. 


souri Railroad with branches reaching Kansas City, St. | 


Joseph, Chillicothe, Macon and Ottumwa, and 
with good connections entirely across Iowa, 
but the rozd is in bad condition and so meagerly 


equipped as to be entirely inadequate to a heavy traffic. 
The present managers, holding the property in accord- 
ance with the sale in August, say that they are not justi 
fied in equipping the road for a heavy traffic, even though 
itis sure to be profitable, unless they are sure to be se- 
cure in the possession of the property. ‘Therefore, they 
propose to agree to equip the road and make it ready for 
all the traffic that may be offered if the county will with- 
draw its suit and make over its stock to them. 


To take into consideration this proposition a mass | 


meeting of St. Louis merchants was held on the 28th 
ult., which was largely attended by the prominent citi- 
zens. At this meeting a letter was read from Barton 
Bates, the President of the North Missouri Company, 
which gave a history of the company, and especially of 
the connection of himself and his associates with it. 
This letter is an extremely interesting document, and we 
regret exceedingly that we are not able to give it in full. 
We extract and abridge from it so as to give, as far as 
possible, a connected history : 


‘*T was chosen President of the company on the 26th 


day of October, 1867,and since that time nearly the same 


persons have 
fairs. 

“The North Missouri Railroad Company was first in- 
corporated by an act of March 38,1851, to construct a 
railroad from the city of St. Charles to the Iowa line, in 
the direction of Fort Des Moines, it being thus proposed 
to connect St. Charles and St. Louis by steamboat. On 
the 7th of March, 1853, an amendment of the charter was 
passed, authorizing the extension of the road to the city 
of St. Louis. Stock in the company was subscribed by 
the city and by the county of St. Louis and by other 
counties along the proposed line of the road, and in small 
sums by many individuals. State aid was also given to 
the enterprise by mens ot loans to the comp iny of State 
bonds, which were ‘sold at current rates of discount, 


continued to the present to manage its af- 
rs 5 
% * i * 


and the proceeds invested in the construction 
of the road. The amount of bonds thus lent 
by the State was $4,350,000, for the payment of 


which the State retained a lien upon the road. “The con- 
struction of the road proceeded siowly. It was opened 
tor business from St. Louis to St. Charles, 19% miles, on 
the 25th of August, 1855; to Warrenton, 574 miles, on 
the 27th of August, 1857; to Montgomery City, 814 miles, 
on the 26th of December, 1857; to Mexico, 1074 miles, on 
the 20th of April, 1858; to Sturgeon, 129} miles, on the 
Lith of Octob«r, 1858; to Allen, 1464 miles, on the 20th 
of December, 1858, and to Macon City, the junction with 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, 169 miles,on the first 
day of February, 1859. Contracts were made tor the com- 
pletion to the lowa line, but for want of means the work 
proceeded slowly, and the war coming on shortly after 
put a full stop to it. Efforts were, however, continued to 
arrange a plan by which, upon the first return of peace, 
the work might be carried on; and on the 16th of Febru- 
ary, 1865, an act was passed by which the State author- 
ized the Company to issue bonds for six millions of dol- 
lars,and secure them by mortgage, releasing its lien to 
the extent of giving that mortgage a priority to its lien. 
Under this act four millions of the bonds were to be ap- 
plied to the construction of the West Branch (from 
Moberly to Kansas City), one and a half millions to the 
completion of the main line, and five hundred thousand 
to the construction of the St. Charles Bridge. 

“These bonds were issued (called first-mortgage bonds), 
and, after some delay, such arrangements were made that 
it was thought they would be sold as fast as their pro- 
ceeds would be needed, and contracts were made for the 
completion of the main line and west branch, and the 
work was commenced anew. For some time the bonds 
sold readily, and in the summer of 1867, the gauge of the 
road was changed from five feet six inches to four feet 
eight and a halt inches, to correspond with the gauge of 
connecting roads, and sixteen new locomotivis of the 
narrower gauge were bought for immediate use after the 
change. About this time the sale of the bonds began to 
fall off, and soon altogether ceased, and the company 
was powerless to continue the work, 

“Then a proposition was mate to the company by per- 
sons (principally citizens of St. Louis) to purchase the 
bonds remaining unsold, coupled with the proviso that 
they should be given such interest in the directory as 
would practically give them the control of the company’s 
affairs. This proposition was only made after the com- 
pany had entirely failed to sell its bonds to other persons, 
und after repeated solicitations by Mr. Isaac H. Stur- 
geon, then President, addressed to different members of 
the association, which were formed to buy them. Their 
proposition was accepted, and they have directed the 
company’s business ever since. At that time the road 
was completed to Macon City—that is, so completed that 
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it could be used, though still wanting many conveniences 
of such utility as to be absolutely necessary. On the 
main line the road was very nearly completed to Atlanta, 
twelve miles beyond Macon ; and a great deal of grading 
had been done between Atlanta and the § ate line, a 
five miles. On the west branch the road was nearly 
completed from Moberly to Brunswick, about forty 
miles; and scarce anything had been done between 
Brunswick and Kansas City, ninety miles. Some of the 
work which was done had not yet been paid for. Noth- 
ing had been done on the St. Charles Bridge beyond 
some preliminary!surveys. The company had 39 engines, 
including the 16 which had just been bought. The old 
ones required to be altered to suit the changed gauge—a 
work of time and expense. It had 27 passenger Cars, 
some of them of very little value; 10 baggage, express 
j and mail cars and 855 freight cars of all kinds. 

“The amount of bonds thus sold was $3,598,000, of 
which $500,000 was to be applied to the St. Charles 
3ridze. The remainder, $3,098,000, produced to the 
company the sum of $2,168,606. With this sum the 
work was diligently prosecuted on the main line and 
West Branch; and as this sum was manifestly insuflicient 
|for their completion, after considering many different 
plans, one was determined upon, which was carried out 
in the following manner. An act of the Leg'slature 
(approved March 17, 1868,) was procured, by which the 
State sold to Henry T. Blow, John J. Roe, Gerard B. 
Allen, John H. Beach, Solon Humphreys and Robert 
Lenox Kennedy, and their associates, its lien upon the 
lroad for the consideration of $200,000 in State bonds, 
}and a bond to the State in $500,000 that the main line 
should be completed in nine months, and the West 
Branch in eighteen months, and anotber bond of $150,000 
that the St. Charles Bridge should be completed in three 
| years. 

“These gentlemen, with the exception of Messrs. Blow 
and Beach, who declined to invest more in the enter- 
prise, made a proposal to the company, (dated May 6, 
i868, and accepted by the company) that they and their 
associates would furnish the money lacking to complete 
both branches of the road as required by the law, and to 
keep the interest paid up on the first mortgage bonds, 
and would pay for the State lien and give the State the 
required bonds, in consideration of four millions of sec- 
ond mortgage bonds and fifty thousand shares of stock, 
and that they would covenant not to enforce the State 
| lien unless their right to the bonds and stock should be 
disturbed.” 





The means thus raised served to complete the track, 
but not to equip the road adequately, and little was done 
on the ramparts until the spring of 1869. In that season 
| it was showed that the traffic needed additional rolling 
stock, depot grounds, side tracks, etc., and a large 
amount was expended (chiefly on credit) in supplying 





these ; but there being yet a deficiency, third mortgage 
bonds were issued. “These bonds, for the first five 


years, bore no money interest, but an interest payable in 
the company’s stock. The associates took three millions 
of them at 33 1-3 cents on the dollar, and afterward fifty- 
one of them were sold at a little higher rates. The 
| amount realized from 3,051 bonds was $1,039,450.” 

| The net earnings continuing very light, the condition 
of the company failed to improve. In the winter of 
1870-71 it was largely in debt for supplies, borrowed 
money, and wages of employes. 
| “In thisemergency it was thought best to stop payment 
| o “ae . be . 

upon all existing obligations (renewing the paper when 
desired) except as to the wages of laborers, which were 
several months in arrears—this exception being thought 
reasonable and for the interest of the other creditors—to 
run the road upon a cash system and with the clearest 
economy, and apply all net earning, after paying up the 


laborers, to the ‘reduction of the general floating 
debt. That this scheme has almost wholly failed, you 
mow, = * * 


‘“ When, on the 26th of August, 1871, the road was sold 
under the second morigage, it was in fair running order, 
in fact in better condition for business than ever before, 
and equipped as follows : There were 81 engines, 8’ or 10 
of which, however, were so worn as to be of little value ; 
23 passenger cars; 17 baggage, express and mail cars, and 
1,147 treight cars of all kinds. The accounts of the com- 
pany, which are ulways open to the inspection of stock- 
holders, show the receipts and disbursements, and vouch- 
ers for all payments are preserved in the office.” 

“The following statement shows the receipts and expen- 
ditures during our administration. It might have been 
given in more detail, and divided up into several ac- 
counts for different periods of time, but I have presumed 
that you would prefer it in this aggregate form, The 
discrepancy between the total amounts results from 
the fact that no new books were opened at the, beginning 
of the time for whieh the account is made, and debts in- 
curred previous to that time were paid afterward: 

RECEIPTS. 
$7,244,452 20 
2.518.€00 00 
1,216,364 41 


Gross CArNing™s. ... 2. csccessessccececs 
Proceeds 1st mortgage bonds... 
2d = 


“ a. BE os aha at inane 1,039,450 00 
Real catate 80ld..... ccs cccccecnes coccecccecsscccsece : 1,938 20 
Stock subscription (Carroll Co. bonds)..........+-++-+- ; 139 560 30 
Debts—Bills payable...........cceesecccccccesecvcers 2,278 217 48 

- Audited voucherB,.........2cceeeeeee ceeeee 254.855 67 
$14,793,459 26 

PAYMENTS 
Operating expenses......-.....+-- esathonsseeeusnes $6,249,310 64 
ConstructiOn,..... .ccccccccccccseccccccccscserevers 4,503,820 16 


1,459,990 19 
1,680,000 00 


tolling stock, tools and machinery 
Int rest on Ist mortgage 


St. Charles bridge stock .........00 sees cece econ wees 350,000 00 
TOW CXTONBION. 2... .0ccccccccccccccccccescvscs 411.271 %6 
St. Joseph branch.........60- cece ceeceeee cece eeeecees 120,000 00 
$14,774,312 %5 

Mr. Bates also gave an account of the connection of 


the company with the St. Charles Bridge, the Iowa 
Extension, the Elevator Extension, the St. Joseph Branch 
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and the Omaha Branch, and the reason why in its im- 
poverished condition it had been thought necessary to 
muke these improvements. He claimed that he and his 
associates had secured the completion, so far, of the 
North Missouri’s system, and that their purchases of 
bonds, etc., had been at higher prices than others would 
have paid. He said: ‘I cannot yet know whether 
I have made anything, so much depends upon the results 
of the undertakings on the branch roads, and I fear that 
few of my have done much better than 
myself. 

After the reading of Mr. Bates’ letter, there was a long 
discussion generally in favor of accepting the proposi- 
tion of the company or one somewhat similar, and finally 
the following resolutions were passed by a nearly unani- 
mous vote: 

Resolved, By the merchants, manufacturers, poreuy own- 
ers and tax-payers here in mass meeting assembled, that the 
entire community would be best served and promoted by the 
dismissal of the suit, and that our honorable county court be 
respectfully requested to take such action at once. And be it 
further 

Resolved, That in order to avoid any embarrassments or com- 
plications hereafter our honorable county court be respectfully 
requested to immediately sell the stock in the North Missouri 
Railroad held by the county, at auction, to the highest bidder, 
for cash, first giving ton days’ notice of said sale by advertising 
the same in the city papers. 

Since that time the company has been negotiating with 
the County Court, and several propositions for the pur- 
chase of the county stock have been made, but at last ad- 
vices no steps had beentaken. It is probable, however, 
that the suit will be withdrawn and the present managers 
encouraged to develop the business of the line to the ut- 
most now, when the opportunity seems exceptionally 
good, and those even who believe that the county has 
been defrauded willconsent to that loss in hopes ota 
rich harvest which may be gathered now, but never if 
this opportunity is permitted to pass unimproved. 


associates 


HEATING RAILROAD CARS. 


We find the following remarks on the above subject in 
the New York Hvening Post, a paper which is usually 
careful about the suggestions it makes : 

‘With the approach of winter and the necessity for 
fires comes round the season of burning passengers alive 
in railway cars. This form of manslaughter, the most 
disagreeable of all, can hardly be prevented as long as 
trains will run off the track and the cars are heated by 
stoves. The railway stove, indeed, must be regarded as 
a malign agent if it had never set fire toacar. It over- 
heats the upper part of the car, renders ventilation im- 
possible, and leaves the lower stratum of air so cold that 
the pissenger, at a time of intense frosts, sits with burn- 
ing brow and frozen feet from one end of his journey to 
the other. But when we take into the account the loss of 
life it entails in case of serious accident, by making a hol- 
ocaust of the occupants of the train, we marvel more and 
more that it should not have been supevseded by some 
better means of securing warmth and comfort. 

“Phe employment of steam for heating private build- 
ings, large hotels, and spacious apartments, has been 
attended with the best results, and there seems to be 
every reason why the heating of all the cars of a passen- 
ger train by steam from the boiler of the engine should be 
found safe, agreeable and economical. The expvriment 
has been tried on some of the lines running from the city, 
and with complete success. Nobody, of course, could be 
roasted alive. ‘Tue steam being introduced into the bot- 
tom of the car, there is an equable and persuasive warmth, 


subject to exact regulation, and tempered by supplies of | 


pure air from without. In case of accident to the ear, 
there can be no suflocation from steam, because at the 
moment of leaving the track or collision with another 
train, the communication with tbe boiler will be instantly 
interrupted; and the use of steam has this still turther 
to recommend it, that the car can be warmed in a very 


few minutes, while the supply of heat will never be | 


exhausted so long as there is fuel enough left to propel 


the train. ; 
‘““Two or three years ago a patent was obtained by a 


gentleman of Virginia for heating passenger-cars by elec- 


tr city, the exciting power to be gained from the rotation | 


of the wheels. Experiments of a satisfactory character 
wer: made of this means of producing warmth, and it 
was hoped that the plan would prove eminently practica- 
ble. But difficulties of adjustment have, so far, eflectu- 
ally defeated the design of the inventor, and still our rail- 
way companies continue to build their cars with the 
de‘ion of the stove to vitiate the atmosphere, and occa- 
sionally to roast the passengers. Let us hope that steam 
or electricity may soon displace the stove, so that winter 
shall no Jonger double the perils and discomforts of rail- 
way traveling.” 

The suggestion by newspaper engineers of heating cars 
with steam taken from the locomotive boilers has a sort 
of periodicity about it, and is almost as sure to come 
upon us at this time of yeir as freezing weather. The 
‘plan has been tried, we believe, and doubtless could be 
made to warm the cars so long as 2 locomotive can sup- 
ply steam for itself and for warming ; but here is just 


where the difficulty arises. 
heavy cars and fast time to make has little steam that it 


A locomotive with a dozen | 
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enough steam to the engine itself, and any reliance upon 

it tor warmth would be very uncertain in cold weather 

Very great loss now results from forcing the combustion 
in locomotive boilers, and the slower the fuel is con- 
sumed, the more economically can it be used. Every 
attachment, therefore, that will increase the consumption 
of steam must also increase the violence of the combus- 
tion in the boiler, and consequently result in a loss of 
economy, or rather an increase in the consumption of 
fuel. Until some much more eftective locomotive boiler 
of the weight to which they are now limited is discovered, 
it will be impracticable to warm cars with steam from 
the engine. 

Neither is it probable that the ‘gentleman of Vir- 
ginia” referred to above will be able to overcome the 
** difficulties of adjustment,” which we are told were dis- 
covered with his system of heating .passenger-cars by 
electricity. “The exciting power of the rotation of the 
wheels,’ we think, would probably be more exciting to 
the passengers when the wheels did not rotate, as they 
have been known not to do in severe snow storms and 
} at times when heat or some ‘‘ mode of motion” is most 
needed, than when they did. 

It is to be hoped that when our lay brethren make 
such suggestions they will at least take the care to get 
some correct information regarding them. There are 
immense numbers of evils which cannot be remedied by 
grumbling about them. A car stove is one of these. In 
the present condition of the art of managing railroads, 
they are a necessary evil, which can be mitigated some- 
what by care. 
of accident, but it is very certain that more people 
would die from taking cold if all stoves were removed 
from our cars than will be or have been killed by 
fire. 

The Post has also been, at least by implication, guilty of 
illogical reasoning. It says, in effect, that some stoves 


have set fire to cars, therefore all stoves are dan- 
gerous; that some cars heated with stoves are 
too hot above and too cold below, therefore 
all car stoves are ‘‘malign agents.” That a 


car stove constructed of thin cast iron and very insecurely 
fastened together, and which will not retain its integrity 
when subjected to a sudden shock or jar is dangerous, is 
quite true; but then a stove need not be made of cast iron 
and can be securely fastened together and to the car, so 
that even if the car is turned upside down, the stove will 
not necessarily be dangerous. In other words, if car 
stoves were made of good boiler-plate iron, well riveted 
together, and securely fastened to the floor, they would 
| not be broken to pieces by a collision, but might be 
crushed without scattering their contents; so that, so far 
as the clement of danger is concerned, it may be almost 
entirely eliminated by a better construction of this part 
of car furniture. 





So far as the better distribution of heat is concerned, a 
| little knowledge of the subject and better attention 
| thereto could to a very great extent obviate the evil. 

The writer whom we have quoted complains that the 
| bottoms of our cars are too cold, and the upper parts too 
hot, which is quite true, as by actual experiment with a 
| thermometer we have observed a difference of 50 degrees 
in the temperature above and below. Now if this cold 
;air is disagreeable, the natural impulse, one would 
‘suppose, would be to remove it. Instead of this 
| being the case, however, very few cars, excepting 
| those warmed on the Ruttan system, have any provision 
| at all for exhausting the cold air from the floor, but in- 


| stead they have very powerful cxhaust ventilators at the 
| top. Now, if we were to draw off the cold air which is 
impure from below, and admit the fresh, cold air above, 
we would be accomplishing two good things : first, we 
would be removing air which is impure and too cold to 
'make room for that which is warmer; and second, we 


would be admitting cold pure air into that which is too | 


hot, thus cempering it to a more agreeable warmth. 
Ruttan, when he devised his system, observed the im- 
' portance of an exhaust from the floor, and he depended 
| upon it alone, and closed the exhaust openings at the top. 

Now, the latter serve a very useful purpose when a car 
| becomes too warm, because the air which is hoflest can 

escape through them without touching the persons of 
| those who would suffer if it did. For this reason Rut- 
| tan’s plan of warming was ofien unsatisfactory; but the 


idea of exhausting the air from below, which we believe | 
he was the first to apply, was nevertheless a good one, | 


| and helps very materially to equalize the temperature of 
| cars. 

| For the reasons we have given, we therefore think that 
| if, instead of general denunciation, the writer in the Post 


can spare for heating, especially in very cold weather, | were to give the subject he has written about a little pa- 


just when heat is most needed. 


With the heavy day | tient investigation, he might then accomplish more good 


They are dangerous, it is truc, in case | 
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China and the Pacific Coast. 


The following table of the ieading shipments eastward 
from San Francisco, over the Central Pacific Railroad, 
for the first nine months of the year, is given lately in the 
Alta-California Trade Review: 











pan @ 1870. 1871. 
rticles. 9 months.) (9 months.) Increase, 
Pwtbettebesessccasebacns. oo Ibe. 1,550,317 O67) Tt 8,124,364 
ee ae 623.339 535.438 
f Msnicetsencnesebebieseasesaeeve . 1,502,250 852,214 
| Wool 7,13 12,949,751 8, 462.625 
ses pnsnnanceten See sundened 445,994 600.713 163,717 
i cMckekeessss: Giaweedeonel 94,907 134,505 39.628 
Sink vbsnovisrachesetantesie 584,779 1,193,607 608,828 
| IAG eer iats 35,382 327,904 teen 
| Cotton, glue, coffee, quicksilver, 
| crude metals, etc................ 100 1,542,532 «1,542, 489 
| in ve vnnsandeten+enae 7,064,403 29,010,759 


| This increase is exceedingly gratifying, as in 1870 the 
freight traffic of the Pacific railroads was exceedingly 
light, and it seemed quite doubtful whether there ever 
would be any considerable through shipments eastward. 
| The above table shows that the leading articles (forming 
two-thirds of the whole) are tea aud wool, both of which 
| are valuable in proportion to their weight, and therefore 
better able to pay a considerable price for transportation, 
and saving considerable interest on capital by the saving 
of two weeks time on a cargo. 

This gives about two and two-third cars of tea, and 
three and a half of wool daily, and the total shipments 
must have been eight or nine cars daily—not a large 
business surely, but a very promising beginning and a 
suggestive growth. 

The effect of freight on the price of staples as valu- 
able as most of those named in the table is not very 
| strongly felt. For instance, four or five cents per 
‘pound on tea from San Francisco to Chicago will not 
| make the price of that article appreciably (if any) higher 
| there than the charge of about one and a half cent. be- 
| tween New York and Chicago, plus the difference in the 
| cost of shipment from China or Japan by sea to New 
| York, over that to San Francisco. 

But, as we have heretofore said, what will do more to- 
| 











wards receiving shipments of Asiatic products to America 
via San Francisco and the Pacific railroads than anything 
else is the establishment of a demand for the produce of 
our Pacific coust in Asia. When vessels are sure of a 
load for China or Japan in San Francisco, they will seek 
that port and be able to carry to it at low rates. If a de- 
| mand for American flour and wheat should once be fairly 
established in China, it would not enly increase the pros- 
perity of California and Oregon, but would do much to 
determine the direction of shipments of tea and other ex- 
ports of Eastern Asia to San Francisco. There is now a 
| limited demand for these breadstuffs, and it has grown 

considerably of late, though probably not largely on ue- 
| count of a demand among Asiatics. But if our inter- 
; course with Asia, either by the Pacific railroads or other- 





wise, is to increase, we must be able to produce some- 
thing to sell in Asiatic markets. 


We publish in this number the first installment of this 

report, the appearance of which has been delayed by the 
| Chicago fire, and the consequent disarrangement of our 
| plans and business. The report on “ boilers, boiler ma- 
| terial and soft steel rivets” was evidently prepared with 
care, and gives the result of the experience and observa- 
| tion of the members «f the committee who prepared it, 
| and who are all men of large experience in the construc- 
tion and operation of railroad machinery. 
| The report on boiler incrustation is also a very valua- 
| ble contribution of infcrmation on this subject, and opens 
| a very inviting field for investigation and invention. We 
also publish herewith an article on the same subject writ- 

ten by a gentleman who has given much time to investi- 
, gation in this direction, and who has had a great deal of 
experience with locomotives which use impure water. 

We expect to publish the remaining reports in consecu- 

| tive numbers hereafter. Members of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association who do not receive copies of the 

GAZETTE containing these reports are requested to ad- 

vise us and send their addresses. 


| 

Report of the Master Mechanics’ Convention. 
| _ — 

| 

| 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Review of the Theory of Narrow Gauges as applied to Main 
| Trunk Lines of Railway: by Silas Seymour, General Consult- 
ing Engineer. (New York: D. Van Nostrand.) 

A discussion of this subject from one of our ablest engineers, 
| if we mistake not, will attract very general attention, It was 
| called out by a letter addressed to him by Mr. Marshall O. 
| Roberts, President of the Texas Pacific Railroad Company, 
| soliciting Mr. Seymour's opinion “as to whether a first-class 
| railroad, of equal speed, comfort to passengers, and capacity 

for freight, with those possessed by the gauges now in general 
use, can be built upon a narrow gauge.” A copy of General 
Buell’s report on narrow gauges accompanied Mr. Roberts’ 


letter, and Mr. Seymour's pamplhiet is to a very great extent s 


passenger and sleeping-cars now in use, it is as much as | by advocating some improvement in the construction of | reply to General Buell’s arguments in favor of a narrow gauge. 


and often more than a locomotive can do to make time, 
chiefly because the locomotive boiler will not supply 


| car stoves than by calling attention to impracticable expe- | 


dients. | 


It would perhaps be unfair to make any comment on such @ 
discussion without haying read both sides, whch we have not 
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been able to do, as the report of General Buell has not yet 
been made public. When it is, we may have something more 
to say in this connection, 

A Treatise on Ventilation, by Lewis W. Leeds. (New York : 
John Wiley & Son.) 

This is a new edition, much enlarged, of a book which has 
now been before the public for some years. It consists of a 
series of lectures delivered by the author before the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia. The book comes within our prov- 
ince only in so far as the general principles of ventilation are 
applicable to railroad cars, and, we might add, station-houses 
and workshops. 

The lectures were delivered before a popular audience, which 
gives the book its chief fault, which is a want of conciseness 
and of systematic arrangement. In these days, when there is 
so much to learn, and when people who want information are 
so busy, a book should be as clear and as short as possible 
merits which are not much aimed at by popular lecturers. 

There is, however, 80 much that is good in this book that 
its faults can be overlooked. To speculate on the number of 
lives that might be saved, and the sickness and suffering that 
could be prevented if some hundreds of thousands of people 
could only be induced to read and understand what Mr. Leeds 
has written, is productive of very sad reflections when we re- 
member that these same people cannot by any controllable 
means be led to learn what it teaches, and that therefore many 
of them will inevitably be wasted by disease and suffer and die 
because of their ignorance. 

The title-page contains the statement that the book ‘‘com- 
prises seven lectures, showing the great want of improved 
methods of ventilation in our buildings; giving the chemical 
and physiological process of respiration ; comparing the effects 


of the various methods of heating and lighting upon the venti- | 


lation, The book treats of all these subjects in a very clear 
manner, and we wish every master mechanic, master car- 
builder and conductor was obliged to pass an examination in it 
before he could receive his appointment to office. We can only 
add that it is the best treatise on practical ventilation that we 
know of, 





An “ Accommodating” Railroad. 





The Peoria, Ill, Review is responsible for the follow- 
ing: 

“Tn these days of great complaints against the extortion 
of railroads, it is refreshing to hear of corporations that 
study the comfort of their passengers. Such an one, ac- 
cording to J. W. Parker, is the twenty miles of road from 
Jacksonville to Waverley. A lady wished to get off the 
train to see a neighbor. They stopped the cars fifteen 
minutes until she went up and found her friend at home. 
Then she made up her mind that she would stay there, 


whereupon the conductor and brakesman — seized 
her trunk and carried it to the house, distance 
about a quarter of a mile. For this piece of 


politeness the lady returned her thanks and a peck of 
apples. The railroad men accepted both, and returning, 
divided the apples among the passengers. One of the 
passengers hada note that was overdue, on a farmer near 
the track. The conductor stopped the train, hunted up 
the man, they sat down, reckoned the interest, paid the 
money, and the happy recipient got on the train 
again, and it proceeded on its way. By this 
time the apples presented by the lady had been consum- 
ed, and as the train was passing « large orchard, he 
conductor stopped the train for a third time to allow 
the passengers time to fill their pockets. In answer to 
remarks that it was an eminently accommodating road, 
he replied: ‘ This *s the accommodation train, and we do 
about as the majority want us to, If they say stop, why 
we stop.’ This is an actual occurrence. Can any other 
place show so accommodating a set of railway officials 


The Review may think this was “accommodation,” and 
so probably did the people who wanted to stop and wait; 
but what thought the passengers who wanted to get 
through with their journey as soon as possible and meet 
engagements at the end of it? In accommodating one 
or two the conductor probably offended all the other pas- 
sengers on the train. 


9” 





Fairlie’s New Locomotive Patents. 


The Scientific American describes as follows the im- 
provements in locomotives which Mr. Robert F. Fairlie, 
of London, the well-known inventor, has recently pat- 
ented in this country : 


His invention relates to a method or methods of sup- 
plying steam from the boiler of a locomotive to the cyl- 
inders which propel the wheels of swiveling or bogie 
frames working on eccentric pivots under the boiler, the 
whole forming a loeomotive engine on the double-bogie 
principle ; also of a method or methods of carrying the 
exhaust steam to the chimney or chimneys for increasing 
the draft of the boiler fire or fires. 

In carrying out his invention he conveys the steam to 
each pair of cylinders for propelling the engine or engines 
by means of a pendulous connecting pipe, which is 
joined at its upper end to the end of the fixed steam pipe 
(which usually passes through the steam space in the 
boiler to the smoke-box tube-plate), and at its lower end 
by universal ball-and-socket joint tixed direct to a steam 
chest between the cylinders, or to a branch pipe of which 
the ball and socket is the junction of the branches which 
convey the steam to one or more steam chests attached 
to each of the cylinders. 

Provision is made for the elongation or telescopic 
action of the pendulous pipe, as follows: The upper end 
of the ball joint, at the bottom of the steam pipe, is 
made to form what is usually termed a stufling-box, with 
a gland to be screwed in and out in the ordinary manner, 
with this difference, that metallic packing is employed 
instead of the ordinary kinds. Through this stufling-box 
tac end of the pendulum pipe, which is turned true to 


| supposed to be a fire-proof building. 
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within three or four inches of the ball, so that there may 
be an elongation or contraction of the length of this pipe 
tothe extent already described. Thus, by the vibrating 
or pendulous movement of the steam pipe at its connec- 
tion with the interior steam pipe, at its tube plate, by the 
teloscopic action of its length, and by its radia) action 
to any angle, by the ball-and-socket joint at the bottom, 
the bogie frames can uscillate or revolve, or alter their 
positions in relation to the boiler in any direction, and 
the steam pipes are perfectly free to follow all the mo- 
tions, and at the same time the joints will remain per- 
fectly steam tight. 

The exhaust steam may be conveyed to the smoke box 
by pipes also made with ball-and-socket joints at their 
lower ends, and provided at the upper ends with a ball 
or spherical enlargement sliding in the lower end of the 
blast nozzle, which is made cylindrical to receive it. 

Thus, instead of using an expansion or telescope joint 
in the exhaust pipe, as is done in the steam pipe, the 
enlarged sphericas end of the pipe is made to fit the part 
of the fixed blast nozzle, so that the spherical end fitting 
the cylinder like a piston it is still free to move up and 
down in it, and thus compensate for any independent 
vertical movement of the frame toward the boiler. 

According to another method, he conveys the steam 
from the boiler to the cylinder of each bogie engine 
through its bogie pin to the steam chests of each cylin- 
der, the pipe radiating from and swiveling around the 
bogie pin as the bogie itself does. He also reconveys the 
exhaust steam back to an outer chamber, round the bogie 
pin or swiveling center, and thence to the smoke box 
by rigid pipes fixed between the smoke box and bogie 
pin. 

sy another method he conveys the steam from the 
boiler to chambers fitted on the bogie pin or pivot which 
works in the center of each swiveling engine frame. To 
these chambers, which are allowed to revolve or swivel 
on the pivots, pipes are jointed which convey the steam 
to the cylinders, and which are provided with metallic or 
other stuffing boxes to allow for expansion or contrac- 
tion caused by heat or any movement which may arise 
from undue play in the swiveling centers 

The exhaust steam is conveyed from the cylinders to 
the lower end of the bogie pivots by pipes jointed in the 
sime manner as those described above for conveying the 
steam to the cylinders. The exhaust steam is then con- 
veyed through the center of the pivots to the upper end, 
to which the pipes, which convey the steam to the smoke 
boxes or to the lower ends of the blast pipes, are con- 
nected. 

From this description, engineers will gain some idea of 
these very radical improvements, which will attract much 
atiention, not only from their unique character, but 
from the wide fame of their inventor as an engincer, 





—The Malta Times says: “ While people are talking of 
a railway to India direct, to accomplish the passage from 
London to Calcutta in five days, the Viceroy of Egypt 
has actually commenced one of the most gigantic uncer- 
takings ever attempted in his territory—that of connect- 
ing Upper and Lower Egypt by rail. At the terminal 
point of all ancient and modern conquest, where the 
mighty Persian and Roman invaders found the desert an 
impassable barrier, the Khedive, assisted by an army of 
English engineers and navvies, will, unless stopped by 
the jealousy of the Sultan, drive an iron road and a team 
of iron horses not only to the confines of Nubia, but into 
the heart of Africa, opening up new fields for commerce, 
and perhaps bringing home Livingstone first class. When 
it is considered that the line, commencing at the Second 
Cataract, is to be 600 miles long, some idea may be 
formed of the amount of labor required to complete the 
work.” 

—William Thompson, the lad whose neglect to change 
his switch caused a fatal accident at Brill’s Switch in New 
Jersey, last July, pleaded guilty to the charge of man- 
slaughter, and was sentenced to pay a fine of $500 and 
be imprisoned three months, on his trial last week. 


—The San Francisco Bulletin of the 15th ult. says: 
“The beautiful palace car built by the Kimball Manufactur- 
ing Company, which attracted so much attention and 
was so much admired East, was burned in the great fire 
in Chicago. It was standing in the Rock Island depot, 
A. A. Cohen, who 
left there on Saturday, was to take the Kimball car on to 
New York to deliver to parties who were negotiating for 
its purchase.” . 


—A committe of the State Board of Equalization of 
Taxes of Hlinois has reported that the valuation of rail- 
road property as asses-ed is 25 p¢r cent. lower than that 
of other property, and recommends an addition which 
will make the assessment of the companies five and a 
half millions greater, and that of other property one per 
cent. less. 


—A man was arrested at Braidwood, IIl., lately, and, for 
want of a calaboose, the Marshal locked him in an empty 
freight car standing on the Chicago & Alton Railroad track. 
That night a freight train came along, attached the prison 
car, and whirled it away to Bloomington. ‘The prisoner 
was taken back to Braidwood next day. 


—The engine-drivers and stokers of France, numbering 
10,000, have addressed a petition to the Assembly end to 
the Minister of Public Works. They solicit an improve- 
ment in the situation made to them by the companies and 
the right to organize themselves legally for mutual support, 
and form a co-operative association. The petitioners de- 
ciare that the cause of the accidents which so frequently 
take place upon the railroad lines lies in the excess of 
weight and speed imposed upon the several tires of en- 
gines, which in reality falls upon the engine-drivers, by the 
numerous fines taxed upon them by the arbitrary regula- 
tions of the companies. ‘Theyask a fixed salary corres- 
ponding with ten hours’ work, anda corresponding in- 
crease for each hour in excess. Except in case of absolute 
necessity, they decline working more than fourteen hours ; 
further, they claim the right, suppressed some years ago, 
to a three days’ holiday per month. 


| one diameter on its plain part, is passed leading down to | 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

—The Michigan Air Line Railroad Company, at its an- 
nual meeting in Jackson, Mich., October 23, elected the 
following directors : J. E, Young, Wm. Young, Chicago; 
R. W. Landon, Niles; J. F. Wolff, Centreville; J. C. 
Leonard, Union City; G. H. French, Homer, J. B. Eaton, 
M. M. McNaughton, Eugene Pringle, 8. O. Knapp, Jack- 
son ; J. H. Hubbard, Waterloo; C. W. Hayes, Pinckney; 
Harvey Mellen, Romeo. Ata meeting of the directors, 
the following officers were chosen: President, J. B. 
Eaton, Jackson; Secretary, E. Bancker, Jackson; Treas- 
urer, W. D. Thompson, Jackson; Attorney, G. H. Mason, 
Centreville; Managing Director, M. M. McNaughton ; 
Superintendent of the Eastern Division, T. J. Conely. 

—The stockholders of the Wilmington, Charlotte & 
Rutherford Railroad Company have elected the following 
dircctors: Silas N. Martin, Edward Kidder, F. W. Kerch- 
ner, M. Cronly, B. F. Little, Thos. 5. Ashe, H. M. Hous- 
ton, R. M. Oates, J. L. Brown, J. H. Michael and W. T. 
Love. The board have elected Silas N. Martin Presi- 
dent. With this exception, all the old officers are re- 
elected. 

—Capt. Richard Drone has been appointed Land Com- 
missioner of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. 


—Hon. R. D. Harrison has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Railroads and Telegraphs of the State of Ohio, 
vice Gen. Geo. B. Wright, who has resigned to accept the 
vice-presidency of tue Atlantic & Great Western Rail- 
road Company. 

—The Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad Company 
elected the following board of directors at an adjourned 
annual meeting, October 9: Wm. F. Drake, Russel Sage, 
New York; A. J. Drexel, Philadelphia; R. T. Wilson, 
New York; John §. Barbour, Alexandria, Va.; J. Low- 
ber Welch, Philadelphia; Henry A. Smythe, New York; 
Philo C. Calhoun, New York; Wm. C. Sheldon, New 
York; C. W. Leavitt, Philadelphia; G. Uilton Scribner, 
A. F. Higgins, New York; Wm. D_ Bishop, Bridgeport, 


| Conn.; Josiah Morris, Montgomery, Ala.; John 8, Ken- 


nedy, Tuscaloosa, Ala. William F. Drake was chosen 
President. The former board was clected last May, since 
which time there has been a reorganization, not one of 
that board having a seat in the new one. 

—Hon. J. K. Langwell, Hon. Joshua Briggs, Isaac 


| Motter, John Welty and George W. Harris have been 


chosen directors of the Western Maryland Railroad Com- 
pany, and Robert T. Banks, President. 

—At the recent election of the Cairo and Fulton Rail- 
road Company, among the directors elected were Thomas 
Allen, Sylvester H’ Laflin, Elon G. Smith, William R. 
Allen, William R. Donaldson, J. M. Laughborough and 
L. B. Clark, of St. Louis, and H. G. Marquand, of New 
York. The seven St. Louis directors form a majority of 
the Board. Messrs. Marquand, Laflin and Thomas Al- 
len are also directors in the St. Louis & Tron Mountain 
Company; while William R. Allen is General Ticket Agent 
of the latter road and a son of the President. Thomas 
Allen was chosen President and Henry G. Marquand 
Vice-President of the Cairo & Fulton Company. They 
hold the same positions in the lron Mountain, 





Joseph F. Joy, Vice-President and Secretary of the 
Panama Railroad Company, was clected President lately 
in place of David Hoadley, resigned. Jobn Keeler was 
chosen Secretary. 

— Ata mecting of the stockholders of the St. Louis & 
Fort Scott R-ilroad Company, held in St. Louis October 
21, it was vo ed to change the name of the corporation to 
that of the Missouri Central Railway Company. The 
following new directors were chosen: Jacob Rh. Shep 
herd, Evward D. Butler, Wm. F. Herbert and Edward 
If. Dewey, all of New York. Edward D. Buller was 
elected Treasurer, aud Edmund Dowry, Secretary. A, 
M. Manpin remains President of the company under the 
new organization, 


—A1 the organization of the new “ Detroit & Saginaw 
River Railroad Company,’ in Romeo, Mich., recently, 
the following gentlemen were elected directors: IT. N. 
Jenness, Charles Ferguson, Henry Stephens, I. N. Harris 
and Urial Townsend, of Almont; E. W. Giddings, John 
H. Brabb, A. B. Maynard, J. L. Benjamin, H. C. Gray, 
N.W. Gray, C. F. Mallory and Harvey Mellen, of Romeo. 
At a meeting of the directors the following were elected 
officers : Henry Stephens, Almont, President; John H. 
Brabb, of Romeo, Treasurer ; C. F. Mallory, of Romeo, 
Secretary, 

—lHlon. Hiram Price has resigned the Presidency of the 
Davenport & St. Paul Railroad Company, which he has 
wished to do for some time past. Hon. George H. 
French succeeds him, 

—At the meeting of the stockholders of the Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette Railroad Company, held 
in Indianapolis, November 6, the following directors 
were elected: Wm. A. Booth, of New York, President ; 
A. D. Winslow, of Cincinnati, Vice-President ; George 
H. Chapman, of Indianapolis ; 8. J. Broadwell, Joshua 
Sates and C, Butler, of Cincinnati; George Bliss and 
J. 8. Kennedy, of New York ; and Thomas H. Perkins, 
of Boston. Four of these, Messrs. Booth, Bliss, Ken- 
nedy and Perkins, were members of the board elected a 
year ago. 

—The following is a complete list of officers elected at 
the late annual meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers : Horatio Allen, President; Jacob M. Clark, 
Julius W. Adams, Vice-Presidents; G. Leverich, Secre- 
tary; James O. Morse, Treasurer; Thomas F. Rowland, 
Altred W. Craven, John F. Ward, Altred P. Boiler, Wm. 
EK. Worthen, Directors 

—The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser reports that Frank 
Thompson, Superintendent of the Eastern Division of the 
Philadelphia & Erie Railroad, has been chosen to direct 
the arrangements for railroad travel for the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia during his visit in this country. 
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TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The Kansas Pacific earned $392,500 in 1871, against 
$355,899 88 in 1870, showing an increase of $36,600 12, 
or a little more than 10 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Toledo, Wabash & Western Rail- 
way were $600,205 in October, 1871, and $451,294 in 
October, 1870, showing an increase of $148,911, or very 
nearly 334 per cent. 

--The traffic receipts of the Grand Trunk of Canada 
for the week ending October 7 amounted to £38,800, 
against £32,900 in the corresponding week of last year, 
showing an increase of £5,900 or 18 per cent. 

—The traffic receipts of the Great Western of Canada 
for the week ending October 6 amounted to £23,559, 
against £20,162 in the corresponding week of last year, 
showing an increase of £3,397 or 163 per cent. 

—The Kansas Pacific is shipping from 120 to 150 car 
loads of cattle per day eastward. The extensive prairie 
fires have burned the grass in Kansas to such an extent 
that the cattle men are obliged to ship their cattle or let 
them starve. 

—The Butlalo Courier says : The Chicago fire, which it 
was thought would paralyze the trade for the balance of 
the season, seems scarcely to have caused a perceptible 
interruption. The receipts of grain, and flour reduced 
to grain, for the month of October amounted to 10,814,263 
bushels, against 8,269.77 bushels last year, and a still 
smaller aygregate the year belore. The years 1862 and 
1867 are indeed the only ones in ten years which have 
given us greater receipts in the month of October. The 
total receipts at this purt, since the opening of navigation 
to November 1, amount to the goodly aggregate of 
57,501,325 bushels, against 39,118,328 bushels last year. 

—The Government of Belgium has, it is reported, en- 
tered into a contract with Messrs. Peter Rolt and F. C, 
Hill, and Lord Allan Churchill and Mr, J. G. Church- 


ward, directors of the Thames Iron Works, of London, | 


for the establishment of a fortnightly mail service between 
Antwerp and New York, by vessels of from 2,500 to 3,000 
tons, for fifteen years. Mr. F. Heritage, Solicitor to the 
company, and Mr. Churchward signed the contract with 
the Minister of Finance, M. Jacobs, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on Thursday last. Arrangements will be 
made by which this line of mail packets will call at Dover 
to take mails and passengers ex route. 

—The shipments of iron ore from Marquette, Mich., 
for the season up to October 3, amounted to 273,825 tons, 
and from Escanaba to 338,307 tons, a total of 612,192 tons. 
Of pig iron from Marquette, 19,702 tons; and from Es- 
canaba 6,976 tons—a total of 26,678 tons. Total of ore 
and pig iron, 638,870 tons—a difference in favor of Es- 
canaba of 51,816 gross tons, 





PERSONAL. 





—On the 8th ult. Eberezer Cook, Vice-President and 
Lan! Commissioner of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Company, died at his residence in 
Davenport, lowa. He had been connected with the 
lowa part of the Rock Island line from its beginning, 
and was one of the oldest inhabitants of Davenport. 

—The Pittsburgh Jost proposes Thomas A. Scott as a 
candidate for the Presidency at the next election. 


—A circular from the General Superintendent of the | 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway announces 
that Mr. James E. Curtis, Superintendent of the Mich- 
igan Division, will hereafter have his office at Elkhart, 
Indiana. The Michigan Division extends to the west 
switch at Elkhart. 

—John W. Garrett, President of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, has bought the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia. The proposed extension of a branch of this 
road up the Shenandoah Valley and to a junction with 
the Virginia & Tennessee road will pass very near to this 
bridge. 

—Col. Mason, Mayor of Chicago, was the first. Super- 
intendent of the Housatonic and New York & New 
Haven railroads. More lately he was Chief Engineer of 
the Illinois Central. 

—The New York Tribune says: ‘The Eastern Rail- 
road Company has had the good sense to retain the ser- 


vices of Mr. Prescott, its old Superintendent, although it | 
is obliged, in order to keep him, to pay him a salary of | 


$10,000 a year. But the corporation has done even bet- 
ter than this, for it has given Mr. Prescott unrestricted 
liberty to manage the road according to his own judg- 
ment. Heretofore he has had an excellent reputation as 
# Superintendent, but it is understood that he has been 
shamefully hampered and harassed by the niggardly 
policy of the directors. If he is allowed his own way, it 
seems to be the general opinion that there will be no 
more frightful accidents on that road.” Mr. Prescott, it 
will be remembered, was offered the position of General 
Superintendent of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

—In accepting the resignation of General George B. 
Wright as Commissioner of Railroads and Telegraphs of 
the State of Ohio, Governor Hayes wrote : 

“T regret that the State is to lose your services. A 
leading political adversary, on hearing of your resigna- 
tion, suid you were probably the only man in the country 
holding such an office, against whose official integrity 
there was never even a suspicion. Your ability and up- 
rightness in the office,and your decided success in accom- 
plishing ali the good that, under the limited authority 
conferred by law, was possible, are recognized by all who 
were informed on the subject. I congratulate you on the 
golden opinions you have won—all the more heartily 
because I know you deserve them.” 

General Wright, it will be remembered, is to be the 


Vice President of the reorganized Atlantic & Great 


Western Railroad Company. 

—With reference to the appointment of Mr. H. F. 
Sweetser as General Manager of the Atlantic & Great 
Western Railroad, the Cincinnati Gazette says: : 

““Mr. Sweetser was Superintendent of the road during 


| mitted to his care. 
| Western with the added experience of intervening years, | 
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| the earlier days of its history, and on his transfer from its Central Branch, Union Pacific. 
| Officiary to duties elsewhere, he carried with him the | 


confidence of all with whom he had been associated, and 


also of those whose property and interests had been com- 
He returns to the Atlantic & Great 





| and his familiarity with the line, its resources, needs and 
| capacities cannot but prove most valuable to this, one of 
| the greatest highways of the land.” 


| _—W. H. L. Noble has resigned his position as General 


Ticket Agent of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette 
| Railroad, in order to enter into other business. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





| —Several cases are reported in Chicago of men offering 

to sell railroad passes which had been given them by the 
| municipal authorities, on plea of destitution, and a desire 
| to leave the city for assistance among friends. 


—A regrettable loss by the Chicago fire was that of the 
| British patent specifications, a complete series of which, 
embracing many thousands cases of drawings, were de- 
| Stroyed. 

—Ground has been broken for a rolling mill in Spring- 
| field, Ill., which will be 280 feet long by 78 wide. 

, —Saysa Canada paper: ‘‘ A narrow-gauge car on the 

Toronto, Grey & Bruce road was burned near Orange- 
ville, on Friday last. The spectacle was similar to the 
conflagration of a section of board fence.” 


—The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railroad Com- 
pany, of France, has a line in Algeria, North Africa, from 
| the city of Algiers to Oran, 266 miles long, which has 
| been completed lately and is now in full operation. It 
| has also other branch lines inthe colony. There are now 
| railroads in each of the three corners of Africa—Algiers, 
| Egypt, and the Cape of Good Hope. 


—The Brest-Minsk-Smolensk Railway, which will 
establish direct communication by steam between Mos- 
| cow and Warsaw, was to be opened for traffic on October 
| 1. Poland heretofore has had no railroad connection 

with the interior, except by way of St. Petersburg. 
| —According to an exchange, conductors on the Iowa 
, Central Railroad are not permitted to give change to 


| passengers, but a check instead, which is payable at any 


| station. 


} - - - ed 
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| OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Connecticut Central. 

Some Hartford men are organizing a company of this 
name to construct a railroad from Portland, Conn., on 


| the Connecticut River, opposite Middletown, up the east 
bank of that river to Springtield, Mass. 


Lafayette, Bloomington & Mississippi. 

This railroad is nearly completed from Bloomington 
east to Paxton, IL, about 50 miles, and, itis thought, 
| will be in operation throughout its whole extent by the 
| close of the year, 


Marquette & Ontonagon. 

McGregor, Anderson & Hurley, the contractors, are at 
work on a new line for this company between Marquette, 
Mich., and Eagle Mills, and it is intended to have it com- 
pleted in time for next season’s business. 


Oincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago. 

There were 13 miles of the track of this railroad com- 
pleted as early as the middle of October, and it was ex- 
pected that it would be all completed by this time. The 
road extends from St. Anne, a station on the Chicago & 
Danville road, 64 miles south of Chicago, southwest 40 
miles to a junction with the Lafayette, Bloomington & Mis- 
sissippi Railway, about 20 miles west of Lafayette. Its trains 
will enter that place over the track of the Bloomington 
road. It will thus open a new route from Chicago to La- 
fayette, only 124 miles long; one from Chicago to Louis- 
ville, 8322 miles long; one from Chicago to Indianapolis, 
188 miles long, and one from Chicago to Cincinnati, 303 
miles long. Of course a combination between the differ- 
ent roads will be necessary to make all these available as 
through routes. 


Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota. 

A firm of sub-contractors, Slaven Bros. & Co., who 
had previously a good reputation, who had the contract 
| for grading this road between McGregor and North 
McGregor, with about 100 men at work, absconded on 
the 29th ult. with $5,000, which they had received to 
pay off their men, leaving the men’s wages for October 
unpaid. 

Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley. 

Proposals will be received fer the construction of about 
50 miles of this railroad by Selah Chamberlain, the chief 
contractor at Cleveland, on the 16th inst. The part to 
be constructed will extend from a point near Akron, O., 
southward to New Philadelphia. 


| Cincinnati & Terre Haute. 
This company, which first proposed to construct a nar- 
row gauge (3 feet) road, is now likely to adopt the stan- 
dard gauge. 


Norfolk & Groat Western. 

This company purposes to construct a railroad from 
Norfolk, Va., nearly due west, close to the line between 
Virginia and North Carolina to Bristol, Tenn., and be- 
yond. It is reported that the President has closed a con- 
ditional contract, by the terms of which work will com- 
mence from Danville westward, and between Norfolk 
and Danville as soon as the present subscription of §1,- 
400,000 on that part of the line is increased to $3,000,000. 
This is at the rate of $15,000 per mile. 


| Kansas Central. 

| Van Doren & Havens have contracted to supply this 
company with 100,000 ties (narrow gauge), at 444 cents 
each. 
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Republic county, Kansas, has voted $100,000 and Wash- 
ington county $200,000 to secure tne extension of this 
road through them. 


Tort Scxtt, Humboldt & Western. 

The Fort Scott & Allen County Railroad Company 
was recently consolidated with a company which was 
preparing to build a line from Humboldt westward, and 
the new corporation has the above name. Two miles of 
the line, including the bridge over the Neosho, at Hum- 
boldt, and a track extending from {he line of the Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence & Galveston to that of the Missouri, 

Kansas & Texas Railroad, have just been completed. 


| Kansas Contral, 

Contracts have been let for the grading of ten miles of 
| this narrow-gauge railroad, from Leavenworth westward, 
| to Hall, Monroe & Co., to be completed by December 10, 
| At that time it is believed that the company will be 
| ready to iron this section and let twenty miles more. 
| This company proposes to construct a branch from 
| Paris, Ky., 80 miles south of Cincimnati, due south, about 
| 40 miles to Richmond. 


St. Louis & St. Joseph. 
| This railroad has gone into the control of the North 
| Missouri Company ugain, and, it is reported, will be fully 
equipped and put into good condition. 


| Memphis, Carthago & Northwostern. 

| ‘This is to be a line through Arkansas and Missouri into 
| Kansas, if all completed. Some local subscriptions have 
| been made to it, and grading is commenced at Pierce 
| City, on the Atlantic & Pacific road, not far from the 


| Kansas line. 


| Omaba & Northwostorn. 
The fortieth mile of this road was completed October 
11, and it has received a grant of 80,000 acres of land 
| from the State. 


Missouri, Eansas & Toxas. 

This company, it is reported, has let all the contracts 
for grading and ties for their line through the Indian Ter- 
ritory to the Red River, on the Texas line. It is hoped 

‘to have the connection complete to the Gulf by next 
June. 


Ohio & Mississippi. 
This compuny has just built a new passenger depot in 
| East St. Louis. 


| Girard, Erle & New Chicago. 
| Erie, Neosho County, has subscribed $75,000 to this 
| new Kansas scheme. 


| Louisiana & Missouri River. 

| Track-laying has been commenced on the branch of 
this road from Mexico (its junction with the North Mis- 
souri) southward 50 miles to the Missouri River oppo- 
site Jeflerson City. This branch is to be completed this 
year. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

This company will have completed about the end of 
this year a grain warehouse at Locust Point, Baltimore, 
which will contain 650,000 bushels. 


' Groon Bay & Lako Popin. 
Iron has begun to arrive, the road-bed is ready, and 
managers announce that they hope to have 40 miles of 
| track down by the end of the year. 


Milwaukee & Lake Shore. 

A considerable force is grading this road between She- 
boygan, Wis., »nd Port Washington, and iron enough 
has arrived at Sheboygan for ten miles of track. 


Atchison & Nebraska. 

This railroad is now completed to Table Rock, Neb., 
84 miles northwest of Atchison, 37 miles from the Mis- 
souri River at Rulo, and cight miles beyond the late ter- 
minus at Humboldt. Six miles more will complete it to 
Pawnee City, the county seat of Pawnee County. 

Springfield & Northwostern. 

The railroad bridge over the Sangamon River, on the 
line of this railroad, about twelve miles from Petersburg, 
Ill., was completed October 30. 


Pooria & Springfield. 

According to a Springfield (Ill) paper, the directors of 
this company have made a contract with responsible 
parties for the entire construction of this proposed road, 
about one-half to be completed by August, 1873, and the 
rest a year later. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terro Hau:e. 

At an informal meeting of holders of preferred stock in 
this company, held in New York, on the 4th inst., it was 
unanimously resolved to request the Board of Directors 
to settle the dividends due for the years 1869 and ’70 as 
follows; 10 per cent. in 7 per cent, income bonds at par, 
and 4 per cent. in preferred stock at par—making, to- 
gether, the 14 per cent. now in arrears. It was stated 
that the business of the road is improving, and the 
opinion was expressed that it would be practicable for 
the company to resume cash dividends May 1, 1872. 
Stockholders are requested to call at the office of O. D. 
Ashley & Co., No. 37 New street, to sign the request to 
the directors. 

Jackecnvillo, Pensacola & Motile. 

This railroad has been transferred in trust for the term 
of two years to F. H. Flagg, D. G. Ambler and C. 8. 
Chase to secure the company’s obligations to the Florida 
Construction Company, which has made a contract to 
extend the road. Mr. Ambler is a banker of Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Mr. Flagg, the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the railroad company, and Mr. Chase, a member of the 
Florida Construction Company, and, we believe, a resi- 
dent of La Crosse, Wis. 

Plict & Pere Marquctte. 

This railroad is completed as far west as Hersey. A 
new station, called Orient, has been established four 
miles east of Evart. 
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Plymouth, Kankakee & Pacific. 

The road-bed for that part of the line in Putnam Coun- 
ty, Ul. (next to the Illinois River), is nearly completed; 
the work of drawing piles for the Illinois River bridge, at 
Ilennepin, is progressins, and in a few days it is expect- 
ed to begin track-laying from Plymouth, Ind., west- 
ward. 

Ciacinnati Railway Tunnel C:mpany. 
This is the new name of the Dayton & Cincinnati Rail- 


road Company, which originally intended to construct a | 


line from Dayton to Cincinnati, with a tunnel entrance 
into the latter city ; but now no longer desires to build 
the road, but only the tunnel, which, it is believed, will 
be of great advantage to all lines entering the city from 
the north. Work has begun in repairing a part of the 
tunnel which was excavated and abandoned years ago. 
Grand Rapids & Bay City. 

Work bas begun on the division of this new Michigan 
road between Bay City and Midland, which it is hoped to 
complete this fall. tt is reported that the Continental 
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Leavenworth & Southern Zansas. 
This company proposes to construct @ narrow-gauge 


railroad from Leavenworth a little south of west through | 
De Scto and Ottawa, on a line not far from that of the | 


Leavenworth Branch of the Kansas Pacific and the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston. It asks Leaven- 
worth county to give in aid $150,000 when the road is 
completed to the Kansas River and its stock in the Cam- 
eron road when fifty miles is done. The county will vote 
on this proposition December 4. 


} 


| Dak:ta Southers. 

| Wicker, Meck] 'n & Co., of Chicago, have the contract 

| for constructing this road, and have commenced making 

| a preliminary survey, It is hoped that twenty-five miles | 
of grading may be done this fall. It has not been finally 

determined whether the eastern terminus shall be at Sioux 

City or at Lemars (junction of the Sioux City & St. Paul | 
and Dubuque & Sioux City roads, 28 miles northeast of 

Sioux City), but if Sioux City is chosen, fifteen miles of | 
the line northwestward will be used also by the Sioux | 


Improvement Company (which is building the Grand | City & Pembina road. 
Rapids and Indiana road) will iron and equip this road — yississiont Valley & Wostera. 


when the grading is completed. 
Mobile & Northwesterr. 


This railroad has had a section 20 miles long, from 
| West Quincy, Mo., up the west bank of the Mississiny i 


. ter | i rat} ince ls are ‘he ie line 
The following is the condition of the company and the | to Canton, in operation since last March, The whoie linc 


terms of its contract for construction, as given editorially 
in the Moble Iegister of October 28: 


“First. Financial arrangements, based on city bonds | the ist of December. : b 
received, have been completed, to pay for rails, joint- | With the Quincy, Alton & St. Louis Company, by which 
es, for ubout sixty miles of road, and | this company’s trains run over its road, crossing the Mis- 


fastenings and spik 
to purchase locomotives and cars for construction, and for 
operating the same, 


| 


The iron is making in Englind, and | to be completed to a connection with the Roodhouse 


of the River Division, from Canton to Keokuk, is now 
ready for the iron, which, it is believed, will be laid by 
An arrangement has been made 


sissippi at Quincy. The Quincy, Alton & St. Louis is 


will be shipped in a few days. his negotiation has been | Branch of the Chicago & Alton road ina few weeks, 


made without selling bonds or ‘locking up’ in a manner 
to force eventual loss, 


“Second. A contract is made with a strong party (a | 


combination of ten persons—three capitalists, bankers, 
and seven experienced railroad contractors) to build the 
entire main line, from Mobile to Helena, at very reasona- 
ble prices. The contract requires them to make advances 


| 


| t 


necessary to complete fifty miles of the road and have it | 


ready to operate before May 1. 
‘The first fifty miles are thus secure beyond peradven- 
ture. Work, with a large force, begins at Mobile imme- 


diately. If by May the company shail negotiate its securi- | 


ties, then the contractors go on, and agree to complete 
the whole line betore December 31, 1873. 

“The company’s next step will be to sell the Mobile 
bonds and negotiate a bonded loan on the road. If the 
town and county aid voted in Mississippi meets the 
promises made, the company will find no difficulty to do 


this, as they already have offers from Europe of a large | 


price for the road’s bonds, provided they can place in the 
hands of trustees, as additional security, the county bonds 
expected. The completion of the line to the Great Kiver 


turns just now upon the Mississippi subscriptions to be | 


voted November 7. If those subscriptions equal expecta- 
tions an agent of the company will immediately go abroad 
to complete the arrangements alrendy proposed.” 

The Register further announces that Capt. M. B. Mur- 
phy, who has the contract for that end of the road, bas 
commenced grading at Spring Hill, in the suburbs of 
Mobile. 

Jacknon, Lansing & Saginaw. 

The northern extension of this railroad is now com 
pleted to a point in town 20 north, range 3 west, 40 miles 
north of the last spring's terminus at Wenonn, — It is car- 


rying immense quantities of logs southward to the saw- | 


mills. 
Wisconsin Union. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel says that this new railroad be- 
tween Milwaukee and Chicago is commenced and 
making good progress, 

Port Hursn & Lake Michigzn. 

Trains are now running as far west as Davison, nine 
miles east of Flint. 
reached by the end of November. 

Burlington & Altary. 

John Screven, President of the Atlantic & Gulf Rail- 
road Company, has been appointed Receiver, and John 
Ifuincs, Superintendent of the same road, has charge of 
its operation, 
pended. 

Governor Bullock, in his proclamation (dated October 


23), by which he took this road, under the prior lien to | gan Central, northward to Holly. 


the Siate of Georgia, gave notice ‘‘ that bonds of the said 
Bruuswick & Albany Railroad Company, indorsed by the 
State, and bonds of the State exchanged for the second 
mortgage bonds of said company, will not be recognized 
as carrying with them any obligation upon the State for 


redemption, until all valid claims for amounts due to | 


laborers and contractors, and for furnishing material, 
shall have heen fully paid and satisfied, and the party or 
parties holding said bond or bonds prove that the pro- 
ceeds thereof were legitimately applied to the construc- 
tion of said road, evidence of which may be filed with 
Hon. Clifford Anderson, of Bibb County, at Macon; 


Hon. Arthur Hood, of Randolph County, at Cuthbert; | 
Messrs. Hines & Hobbs, of Dougherty County, at Al- | 
bany, or Hon. Robert H. Brown, of Fulton County, at | 
Atlanta, who are attorneys for the State in this con- | 


nection.” 
St. Mary’s & Western. 

This is a projected line from the éoutheast corner of 
Georgia westward, very near the great Okefonokee 
swamp. Surveys have been made for forty miies, and 


there 1s a report that twenty miles are under contract and 
the work begun. 


Atchis:n, Topeka & Santa Fo. 

On the 28th ult. a contract was let for the extension of 
this railroad trom Newton, Kansas, the present terminus, 
southwestward. Captain Leighton, of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, was awarded the contract for thirty-five miles, and 
Wiley & Cutler, of the same place, for the same amount. 
They have since consolidated under the name of Leigh- 
ton, Wiley & Cutler. 


The latter city will probably be | 





| 


| Missouri Valley & Western, besides its River Division, 


and it is proposed atter that time to run trains through 
yetween Keokuk and St. Louis, using the Mississippi 
Valley & Western from Keokuk to Quincy, the Quincy, 
Alton & St. Louis from Quincy to Louisiana, the Rood- 
house Branch of the Chicago & Alton from Louisiana to 
Roodhouse (37 miles due east), the Jacksonvilie Division 
of the Chicago & Alton from Roodhouse to Monticello, | 
and the main line of the same road from Monticello to 
East St. Louis. This line is about 160 miles long. The 


} 


has 70 miles of road graded from Alexandria, Mo., west- 
ward. . Pratt Buell is General Superintendent and 
Chief Enginecr. 


Contral of Gcorgia. 
This company is constructing in Savannah a freight 
house 315 teet long and 70 wide. 


Indianzpolit, Cincinnatl & Lafayotte. 

A mecting of the stockholders of the Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati & Lafayette Railroad Company was held in In- | 
dianapolis November 6, for the election of directors, and 
to pass upon the proposed scheme for the reorganization 
of the company, and whether, in carrying out the said 
plan, they will consent to an adjudication in bankruptcy. 
The report of the Receiver shows a gratifying increase | 
in the property of the road. A resolution was adopted 
authorizing the board of directors to file a voluntary pe- 
tition in the case now pending upon the petition of Joel 
Richardson with others, that have been or may be filed, 
or to consent to sale under proceedings of foreclosure, as 
the board may deem best ; and in case of sale, the board 
are authorized to consent to the same. 


Southwestern. 

This company is constructing more machine shops | 
at Farley, lowa, its northwestern terminus. 

Philado'phia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 

There hous been report that the Boston in- 
terest in this road, which is understood to be a 
majority, has been sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. This is denied, but at the same time it is | 
said that the Pennsylvania is likely to secure control of 
the road, which would indicate that it had secured part 
of the Boston interest and pretty much all the rest. 
| Vineland Railroad. 

This railroad is now completed to Delaware 


Dubuque & 


a 


Say. 


| The route is from Atsion, on the New Jersey Southern 


The work of construction has been sus- | 


| Railroad, 7 miles from its northern terminus at Sandy 
Hook pier, southwest 474 miles through Vineland 
| to Stowe Creek. 


| Helly, Wayne & Monroe. 
This line is now completed from Wayne, on the Michi- | 
Detreit & Bay City. 

It is now reported that if the requisite subscriptions 
| along the line are secured, the Michigan Central, or lead- 
ing proprietors of its stock, will construct and operate the 
road. 


| Fo:t Wayno, Muzcio & Cincinnati. 
The northern division of this railroad was completed 
from Fort Wayne southward to Decatur, Ind., 25 miles, | 
| on the 21st ult. 
Detreit & Saginaw River. 
Parties who wish to have the proposed railroad be- 
tween Detroit and Bay City pass through Romeo, Mich., 
have organized a company under this name. 


| for its terminus south and some point between East Sag- 
inaw and Bay City for its northern terminus, running by 
the way of Utica, Romeo, Almont and Lapeer. 


cent. paid in, as required by law. 
Paciflo Mail. 
San Francisco papers announce that the Pacific Mail 


Pacific line, between San Francisco, Japan and China, on 
the 15ih of May, 1872, with regular departures thereafter 
from San Francisco on the 1st and 5th of every month, 
except when such dates shall tall on Sunday, when the 
departures will take place on the Saturday preceding. 
The company will be prepared to supply additional ton- 
nave, should the trade require it. 

The company has just closed coutracts with Harlan & 


| Division of the Chicago & Alton at Delavan. 


| took place on the 26th ult. 


| track is being lnid very rapidly. 


The esti- | 
mated length of the road 1s 105 miles, and it has Detroit | 


y The or- | 
ganization was complrted and the stock taken, and 5 per | 


Steamship Company will begin a semi-monthly trans- | 


Nov. 11, 1872 


Hollingsworth, of Wilmington, and Roach & Steers, of 
| New York, for the construction of three iron propeller 
steamers, with compound engines, 400 nominal horse- 
power, and having capacity for 2,000 tons of cargo, be- 
sides their coal and stores. These steamers are intended 
to run between Aspinwall and New York, or between 
San Francisco and Panama, as may be required. The 
| company are 2lso about to contract for two iron propel- 
lers for the China line, with compound engines of 600 
nominal horse-power, and of 4,000 tons cargo capacity. 


Iowa Midland. 


| This railroad (which is operated and controlled by the 
| Chicago & Northwestern) was completed into Anamosa, 
lowa, 73 miles west by north from its Mississippi River 
terminus at Clinton, and 33 miles west of last spring’s 
terminus at Maquoketa, on the 23d ult. 

Pokin, Lincoln & Decatur. 

This Illinois railroad was completed into Decatur on 
the 9th ult. It extends from Decatur, I1., northwestward 
67 miles to the Illinois River at Pekin, crossing the Gil- 
man, Clinton & Springfield Railroad at Mount Pulaski, 
the Chicago & Alton at Lincoln, and the Jacksonsville 
From 
Pekin to Delavan, 20 miles, was completed last year ; the 
remainder has been constructed this season, The road 
is to be leased to the Toledo, Wabash & Western Rail- 
way Company, and is likely to prove a feeder of some 
value to that road. 


| 


| 


| Ciccinnatl & Indianapolis Juncticn. 


At Cincinnati, in the United States Court, on the 31st 
ult., Morris K. Jesup, of New York, and others, filed a 
bill in chancery to foreclose a mortgage for the sale of the 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis Junction Railroad, for non- 
payment of its bonds. 

Des Moises & Indianola. 

At last this railroad is completed, and trains are run- 
ning regularly to Indianola, about 20 miles south of Des 
Moines. 

Dubuque & Sioux City. 

This company, which owns the railroad from Dubuque 
west to Iowa Falls, Towa, 144 miles, which is operated 
under a lease by the Illinois Central, as_a part of its line 
between Dubuque and Sioux City, will hold a meeting im 
Dubuque on the 10th inst., to consider and pass upon & 
new agreement for a perpetual lease to the Illinois Cen- 
tral, in place of the temporary lease heretofore existing. 
St. Paul & Paciflo. 

The formal opening of the completed main line of this 
railroad to Breckenridge, on the Red River of the North, 
The line from St. Paul to 
Breckenridge is 216 miles long, for about half the dis- 
tance a little north of west and thence nearly due north- 
west. After crossing the ‘‘ Big Woods,” which sre on the 
eastern half of this.line, the road passes through a mag- 
nificent country of prairies and lakes, a very large part 
being in the Red River valley. The road is owned by 
the same parties who control the Northern Pacific, 
though the two organizations are as yet entirely distinct, 
and one 1s not at all responsible for the debts of the 
other. 

This company has been relaying its track between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, 11 miles, with steel rails. 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnoscta. 

The trains are running as far north as Rockford, Iowa, 
and Shellsburg, a little farther south, has been made a 
division terminus and will have a round-house and prob- 
ably some repair shops. 

The company has let contracts for large depot build- 
ings in Burlington. 

Burlington & Southwestern, 

This railroad is now compl ted to Milton, Towa, within 
15 miles of Bloomfield and about 25 miles west of the 
late terminus at Farmington. 

An exchange says that the grading of thisroad is now 
completed nearly 100 southwest of Burlington, and the 
The company has late- 
ly purchased three first-class locomotives and a number 
of fine passenger cars. The construction of this roxnd to 


| Unionville, Putnam County, Mo., is contracted tor by 


the Ist of January next, and will beyond doubt be com- 
pleted by that time. Work will commence at that end 
of the line within ten days, and the entire road be com- 
pleted by the Ist of August next. 

The directors, on the 21st ult., directed the chief engi- 
neer of the company to make a permanent location of 
the route from Stewartsville, a station on the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph Railroad, fourteen miles west of Cameron, 
northeastward ten miles to Maysville, the county seat of 
De Kalb County, Mo. This, in connection with the 1lo- 

| cation determined for the eastirn part of the line, goes 
far toward determining the route of the whole road. 
Toleio, Peoria & Wersaw. 

This company has completed the short branch which 
gives it a connection with Burlington, and through trains 
a commence running from Burlington eastward di- 
rectly. 


Carbondale & Shawnectows. 

This Southern Illinois railroad is to be completed from 
Carbondale east to Marion by the 15th instant. Bryden 
& Linnchore have the contract for laying the iron, 
Denver & Rio Grande. 

The passenger train on this road, which now runs reg- 
| ularly between Denver and Colorado Springs, makes the 

trip of 73 miles in five hours. 


Springfield & IMiincis Scutteastern. 

It is expected to have the gap in this line between 
Pana and Edgewood filled by the 1st of January. It 
is now completed from Edgewood to Altament, the 
crossing of the Vandalia road. The company proposes, 
if arrangements with the other companies can te made, 
| to commence immediately to run their trains through 
betwecn Springfield and Shawneetown, using the Illinois 
Central from Pava 1o Vandalia, and thence to Altamont 
over the Vandatia line. 
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Louisville and Railroad Aid, 

Louisville has the privilege of subscribing several for- 
tunes to aid projected railroads of more or less value. 
The Frankfort; Paris & Big Sandy Company asks for 


$500,000 ; the Elizabethtown & Paducah, $1,000,000 ; | 


the Cumberland & Ohio, $1,200,000, and the Louisville, 
Memphis & New Orleans, $1,500,000—in all, $4,200,000. 
North Missouri. 

By the time table which took effect October 29, the 
night express on this road leaves St. Louis at 7 p. m.; the 
mail and express at 7:45 a. m.; the Warrenton accommo- 


dation at 5 p. m., and the St. Charles accommodation at | 


10a. m. The Warrenton train runs 58 miles, and the St. 
Charles 214. The expresses run through both to Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, and to Kansas City. There are three 
through freights and one way out daily. One of these 
runs to Ottumwa and two to Kansas City. Onthe Lex- 
ington & St. Joseph Branch there is one mixed train 
daily, and also one onthe St. Louis, Council Bluffs & 
Omaha Branch, between Brunswick and Pattonsburg, 
40 miles, and on the old Columbia Branch a mail and 
express and an accommodation. 

Central cf Now Jersey. 

The President of this company, Mr. John Taylor John- 
ston, announces in a circular that the company will 
return to quarterly dividends of 24 per cent. The re- 
ceipts for 1871 up to the last of October were $4,801,869, 
a profit of $2,167,530. More than half the receipts were 
from coal, viz. : coal, $2,640,443 ; merchandise, $1,146,- 
O51; passengers, $952,984. The cost of the entire road 
has been $10,784,000. It is now double travked from 
Somerville to Jersey City, and the laying of two more 
tracks will soon be commenced. The whole line is now 
being laid with steel rails. The equipment of the entire 
line of 180 miles, with the branches in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, has cost $6,800,000. The stock of the com- 
pany will be increased by the issue of $5,000,000 in scrip, 
convertible into new stock as soon as Legislative author- 
ity for the issue shall have been procured. 

Toledo, Wabash & Wostern. 

On the 22d inst., a meeting of the stockholders of this 
company will be held in Toledo for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the arrangements proposed with the 
Lafayetie, Bloomington & Mississippi Railway Company, 
together with its lease with the Lafayette, Muncie & 
Bioomington Railroad Company; the Hannibal & Cen- 
tral Missouri Railroad Company ; and the Pekin, Lincoln 
& Decatur Railroad Company, for the lease of their sev- 
eral railroads, which arrangements have been duly ap- 
proved by the Wabash board of directors, and will be 
+ubmitted to the stockholders for their approval or rejec- 
tion. 

Chesapeake & Ohio. 

This company is ready to receive proposals for about 
2,000 feet of iron bridging, in spans of from 20 to 130 feet, 
for the extension of its road from White Sulphur Springs 
to Miller's Ferry, W. Va. ‘They should be handed in to 


the Chief Engineer, H. D. Whitcomb, at his office in | 


Richmond, by December 6. 





St. Luis & Keokuk. 


We learn that the survey of this proposed road has 


been completed from the northern boundary of Lincoln | 


County, Mo., northward to Hannibal, about 40 miles, 
und r the direction of Mr. James T. Cook, the Chief 
Engineer. The directors are prominent citizens of the 
country on the line of the road, and they will make 
every effort to secure the construction of the road, which 


will give St. Louis acces$ to the country directly north of 


it and east of the North Missouri. 
Memphis & Littlo Rock. 

It is reported that this road will soon be equipped with 
ten new locomotives and a number of cars sufficient to do 
the business of the road, which, as long as it is kept above 
water, ought to be large, as it is now the only western ap- 
proach to Memphis. , 
Bolivar & Baxter Springs. 

Ground has been broken for this road, which is intended 
to forma section of a line in Missouri nearly parallel 
with and twenty or thirty miles northwest of the Atlantic 
& Pacific. 

Cairo & Fulton. 

Construction trains are running on the 20 miles of the 
road completed from Little Rock northeastward. Iron 
is coming forward, and it is promised that 80 miles more 
will be open by the first of January. 


tlantic & Pacific. 

Trains are now running on this railroad from St. 
Louis to Vinita, Indian Territory, 365 miles southwest of 
$t. Louis, there connecting with the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway. Stages run in connection to Fort Smith, 
Arkinsas, and Sherman, Texas. The fares have been 
reduced, and are now only $8 50 to Vinita, $16 50 to 
Fort Gibson, $20 to Fort Smith, and $40 to Sherman. 
These rates are in consequence of a conflict with the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Company with regard to the 
junction and depot, which the Missouri Iepublican of the 
26th ult. reports as follows : 

“The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Company was the 
first to Jay the track past the supposed junction of the 
two roads, and built a depot at Big Cabin Creek, ata 
point where the stakes indicated the crossing of the 
Atlantic & Pacific. The company also secured the con- 
trol of the lands in the vicinity. 
Pacific Company subsequently selected their point for 
crossing two miles above, and named it Vinita, from an 
Indian word ‘a field of flowers.” It was so named by 
Col. Elias C. Boudinot, who secured the location of a 
head right about the new town, according to Cherokee 
custom. 

“In September Jast the Atlantic & Pacific Company 
received a peremptory order through its engineer, Mr. 
Kellet, from the engineer of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, forbidding it to lay a track across their road, 
claiming they had no right to cross. But Mr. Kellet 
went on regardless of this order, an¢ put down the track, 


| 


But the Atlantic €& | 


which also laid side tracks outside the main track, with | first temperature (owing to the increased temperature of 


t view to increasing the obstacles in the way. The 
Atlantic & Pacific relaid their track and put down frogs, 
| since which time the track has not been disturbed. 
| seems that then the two companies endeavored to effect 
a compromise by entering into an agreement thought to 
| be satisfactory. They agreed upon rates of freight 
and fare for passengers, the price to be the same, $18 50, 
over both roads from St. Louis to the junction at Vinita, 
the Atlantic & Pacifie road being 86 miles shorter. 


| 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas was to fix its local rates from | 


the Junction through the territory to Gibson and Texas 
for passenger and freights, as for both roads. 
lantic & Pacific built a depot at Vinita, with a view to 
joint occupancy, but a fresh contention arose in regard 
to location, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas wanting it 
located farther west. 
move its depot and the agreement was broken up, and 
the rivalry stirred up stronver thon before. The Atlantic 
& Pacitic people put their fare down for passengers to 


Missouri, Kansas & Tt xas trains refused to stop and take 
on passengers or freight and passed on to the depot at 
Big Cabin Creek. 
greatly incommoded. A Mcthodist minister and two 
ladies had to stay over all night on the prairie. The 
Atlantic & Pacific Company then organized a line of 
| Stages to convey passengers between Vinita and Big 
; Cabin Creek, so that its passengers could reach the latter 
| place an hour and a half before the passage of the train 
| going south. 
| **'The former company has also organized a transpor- 
tation company to transport freight overland to Fort 
| Gibson, Fort Sill and other points south. It transports 
| at a cheaper rate than the railroad at the same points. 
| Passengers coming north are not allowed to have 
| 


baggage checked to Vinita for the Atlantic & Pacifie road. 


The road is graded one mile west of that point. The 
| company has until the ist of August next to complete 
twenty-five miles more of track, in order to comply with 
the requirements of its charter. 

‘ The engincering parties are pushing their surveys, 
which are very nearly completed. Parties are still out 
in the Indian Territory, in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Califo rnia.” 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Exzplosion of 1 L-cemstive Boiler. 

On the 4th inst., while the locomotive connected with 
| a mail train on the Portsmouth Branch of the Marietta 
& Cincinnati Railroad was standing at the depot at Ports- 
mouth, O., taking on coal, the boiler exploded 
gram says: ‘‘George Valkner, who was eng’ged in 
shoveling coal from the car, was blown 50 feet in the air, 
and fell dead 200 yards distant. Adam Schilling, fire- 
man, was also instantly killed—the top of his head 
having been blown off. Jlenry Burt, fireman, and Adam 
Wamsler were injured, 





| and fell through the roofs of houses on Second street ; 
| some passed over the wharl-boat, aud dropped into the 
| river, 
| buried in the rear of the express car. The boiler had just 
| been patched up, was twenty years old, and considered in 
| bad condition. The depot was badly wrecked.” 

Now Car Shop. 

A firm from Taunton, Mass., is expected in a short 
time to take possession of the shops at Litchfield, Il., just 
vacated by the Indianapolis & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
| pany, and begin the manufacture of cars. 





Four-wheo'ed Cars in France. 
An English exchange says: ‘In consequence of the 

late serious accident at Chempigny by the rupture of an 
|} axle, the French Government has resolved to prohibit the 
| further use of four-wheeled wagons, and to require ex- 
| clusively six-wheeled carriages and good wagons for the 
| future on all the railways in France.” 
Neva Scotia Locomotives. 
| Thirty locomotives, to be used on the Intercolonial 
| Railway, sre in course of construction at the Tron Foun- 
| dery of Alderman Montgomery, Freshwater, Halifax. 


etermination of Heat'nz-Powor of Coals or Other Combustitles. 

At the Jast meeting of the Franklin Institute the Secre- 
tary mentioned, in his monthly -report, the process of 
Thompson as being worthy of the special attention of 
analysts, from its accuracy and simplicity. 

The apparatus is extremely simple in construction, con- 
| sisting of a cylindrical vessel of copper, punctured below 
| with numerous small holes, and to the top of which is at 
tached a hollow tube of the same material, closed with a 
stop-cock; a small vessel of the same form to contain the 
materials, and a basal piece in which to fit it, ‘The opera 
tion is as follows: A weighed portion of the finely pow 
| dered combustible is intimately mixed in the mortar with 
a certain quantity of nitrate and chlorate of potassa. 
This mixture is next placed in the small copper cylinder, 
| and ignited with a fuseof known dimensions. Before 
the combustion takes place the outer cylinder is slid 
down over it, being held there by springs attached to the 
basal piece, and the whole contrivance 1s plunged into a 
vessel containing a known quantity of water, whose tem 
perature has been previously carefully ascertained. The 
combustion soon sets in, and continues with vigor until 
the material has burned completely out. The experiment 
is an exceedingly striking one to look upon. ‘Tongues of 
flame shoot from the punctured openings beneath the 
liquid, and thick clouds of smoke, filling the upper por- 
tion of the jar, pour down over its sides like water. ‘The 
instant the combustion has ceascd the stop-cock in the 
tube is turned, and the water allowed to enter the air- 
chamber, to cool down the heated interior, The opera 
tion is now concluded by again observing the tempera- 
ture of the water. 

From these data it is easy to calculate the results, 
making due allowance for the slight loss occasioned by 


The At- | 


The Atlantic & Pacitie declined to | 


| both water and fragments of the boiler. 


| sidering how rapidly and easily it could be delivered 


which was subsequently torn up by the rival company, | the impossibility of bringing the apparatus back to its . 


It | urement.—Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
| A Car Hoater Exploded, 


The | like all cars of the kind, is heated by steam, there being a 


$8 50 from St. Louis to Vinita, and in retaliation the | %°%* blown out, and the conductor was pitched out on 
. mh « ‘ ‘ | 


| the gravel so hurried that he had no time for inquiries. 


. |}manto make him feel lively for half an hour e 
Pas-engers had to lie over and were | y for half hour, and th 


A tele- | 


Fragments of the boiler, weigh- | 
ing from 80 to 50 pounds, were blown several squarcs, | 


The front of the boiler was blown forward, and | 


| iently supplied to all our buildings, the uses to which it 


| that too prolonged hours are demanded of them, and they 
“A new post-office has heen established at Vinita. | 


the water) and the very small losses by radiation and 
conduction, all of which are readily susceptible of meas- 


The Detroit ree Press describes as follows an explosion 
of acar heater on the Pullman car “ Crescent,” which 
occurred in Detroit on the 20th ult.: “ The ‘ Crescent,’ 


furnace and boiler situated in the center of the car. 
About 44 o'clock, the conductor of the car which was to 
run out on the evening train saw that the boiler wis in 
order and started a fire, stretching himself out on the 
cnshions after he had done so. Whether there was a 
lack of wat: r in the boiler, or whether it generated more 
steam than it could bear, is not known, but it suddenly ex- 
ploded without warning. The boiler was blown through 
the roof of the car, shivering the timbers and ceiling for 
a distance each way. Portions of the sides of the car 


Hot water was thrown everywhere, enough striking the 


bed clothing and cushions were considerably injured by 
A piece of the 
boiler went through the side of the car, close to the con- 
ductors head, The damage to the couch will reach sev- 
eral hundred dollars.” 


Locomotive Runners’ Society in France. 

The locomotive runners and firemen in France have 
formed a society, which now numbers nearly 6,000 mem- 
bers. They have addressed a petition to the Minister of 
Public Works, the Minister of the Interior and to the 
National Assembly. 

Mie grievances of which they especially complain are 


wi-h that they should receive extra pay for every hour's 
work after a day of ten hours; that continuous work 
should never exceed fourteen hours, except under the 
pressure of necessity; that three days’ absence each 
month should be accorded to them; that the rates of 
wages should be regulated according to a fixed tariff for 
the drivers as well as for the firemeng that the latter alone 
should be, alter a fit examination, admitted as drivers, 
and that the employment of inexperienced helpers should 
be abandoned. The petition especially refers to the in- 
crease of wages, and the petitioners wish to see estab- 
lisued the following tariff : 
First clases drivers...........--... 
Second-class drivers........ ee 
Third class drivers, . pepbasihesen 2,700 “ « 
First-class firemen. .. 2,100 - . 


Second-claes firemen................. 1,800 a - 
The evil of obliging locomotive runners to remain on 
duty 100 many hours continuously is just as common in 
this country as in France, and requires reforming here as 
much as there. 


An 014 Locomotive. 

Mr. T. G. Underwood writes as follows to the Ameri- 
can Railway Times, trom Worcester, Mass. : 
| “A junk merchant here in Worcester is now knocking 


to pieces an old engine from the Hartford, Providence & 
Fishkill Railroad, which has stood the vicissitudes of 
nearly twenty-five years of almost constant service Mr. 
Garfield, the Master Mechanic, informs me that it has 
run three hundred thousand miles, and that the copper 
| tubes have never required repairs, except the plugging of 
three of the lower ones. They are two inches in diameter, 
)and are thimbled with esst iron at the fire-box end. The 
old machine is in a good state of preservation, the boiler 
nowise dangerously reduced in thickness. 
© But the most noteworthy matter about the old engine 

is the vast accumulation of yellowish seale at the bottom 
of the boiler. Several of the lower tubes are completely 
| imbedded in this foul matter, and the water space around 
the fire-box is solidly packed with it for a toot or so in 
depth at the bottom, except a small space around the 
blow-cock; affording unmistakable evidence that there 
should be a blow-cock at every two feet or less, not only 
wround the fire-box, but beneath the cylinder part of the 
boiler.” 


Public Supply of Steam. 

Mr. L. W. Lecds, the well known engineer of ventila- 
tion and heating, thinks now would be an excellent time 
for Chicago to form a company for supplying steam to all 
the houses, in a manner similar to the supply of water or 
gas, Steam, he says, is the great univer-al motor of 
modern Civilization, not only for power, but .or venti- 
lating, heating, cooking, etc., and if it could be conven- 


would be applied would be increased immensely. It 
would not only drive our mills for sawing lumber, grind- 
ing corn, printing our newspapers and such heavy work, 
hut we would set it to rocking the cradle, driving the 
sewing machine, and attending to a thousrand and one 
other title oad jobs that we had never thought of before. 
It might be used, also, as a fire extinguisher; a whole 
building could be saturated almost instantly with mois 
ture of condensed steam, which coulbl be supplied from 
boilers at a great distance from the fire. 

There is no practical engineering difficulty in carrying 
steam five thousand or even ten thousand fect ; and con 


within a range of ten or fifteen blocks, it does seem a lit 
tle singular that we should have gone on 80 long, each 
one putting in his own destruction-dealing steam boilers, 
and going lo theexpense of keeping up such an immense 
number of fires, when it could be done so much cheaper 
by a little concentrated eflortin one large establishment. 
“Ile hopes Chicago will now take hold of the matter 
energetically and give us another good reason for looking 
to her with pride and admiration as one of the leading 
cities for vdopting new and valuable improvements. 


The Tredegar Works. 

These famous Richmond works, which cover eight 
acres and employ 1,300 men, sre now working night and 
day. A Jurge part of their business i# the manufacture of 
coul Cars. 
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Stosm-Boiler Explosions. 

Mr. J. B. Stevens, of the Camden & Amboy Railroad 
Company, as we learn from the New York Heening Post, | 
has commenced a series of experiments on a large scale, 
that may be expected to throw some light upon the very | 
important subject of steam-boiler explosions. 

He has selected four old boilers, recently removed from | 
steamboats, and of ages ranging from 13 up to 25 years, | 
and proposes a series of experiments, commencing with | 
their rupture by hydraulic pressure, and finally explod- | 
inv them by steam, and has invited a number of experts 
and scientific men to witness them. 

The first meeting took place September 2, in presence 
of Mr. C. W. Copeland and several other experts and 
builders of New York, and Professor Thurston, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 

The most prominent fact noticed in this first experi- 
ment on four boilers wasthat the stayed surfaces—which 
are the strongest portions of new boilers, usually—were, 
in all ot these old boilers, the weakest. This is a very 
valuable piece of engineering information, The boilers 
will be repaired, and the experiments then resumed. 

Tho Nine Hours’ Movement in England. 
Engineering says of this: “ After a suicidal fight, last- 
ing twenty weeks, the strike in the engineering trade at 
Newceastle-on-Tyne has ended. Our suggestion at the 
beginning of thestrugyle, it will be remembered, was to 
concede the nine hours and pay the men by the hour. 
After all the trouble, expense, misery and irreparable 
injury to the trade, this is practically what bas been 
done. Mr. Mundella having failed to bring about a set- | 
tlement of the strike last week, it was feared, after the 
publication of Sir William Armstrong’s letter, that the | 
struggle was beginning again. While this apprehension | 
was depressing Tyneside, two gentlemen 
whose action will long be remembered, suc 
cecded in settling the question in an ami- 
cable manner. On Thursday the Town 
Clerk of Newcastle (Mr. Phillipson) called 
upon Mr. Joseph Cowen, Jr., the proprietor 
of the Neweastle Daily Chronicle, and after 
a conversation those two gentlemen, with- 
out consulting either party, agreed that the 
following clauses might settle the dispute; 
‘Suppose the employers were to concede 
the fifty-four hours per week, the men 
would agree to work overtime when and to 
the extent requred by the employers,’ 
The wages, both as to ordinary wages and 
as to overtime, to remain the same in the 
different factories as existed prior to the 
strike.’ ‘The wages to be reckoned by the 
hour and quarter hour, and paid weekly, 
at 12:15 p. M. on Saturday.’ ‘ The agree- 
ment to be for twelve months, with power 
to either party to determine it at the end 
of six months, by giving one month’s pre- 
vious notice.’ * The men to go to work on 
the arrangement now existing in the shops 
(57 hours) and the new terms (54 hours) to 
take date from January 1, 1872.” 

“Mr. Phillipson submitted these clauses 
to Sir William Armstrong and the employ- 
ers, and Mr. Cowen laid them before the 
Nine-Hours League and the men, and each 
party having accepted them, the strike was 
ended. The details were speedily ar- 
ranved, and already several of the men 
have resumed work. To-morrow (Thurs- 
day) is the day fixed for the bulk of the 
men resuming their places at the various 
factories. At Middlesbrough and other places steps are 
being taken for obtaining the nine-hours’ system,” 

It will be seen from the following announcement that 
the suggestion made by engineers to the Tyneside work- 
men was adopted on this side of the water to meet a sim- 
ilar “difference” between some of our manufacturing cor- 
porations and the operatives : 

“The large manufacturing corporations in Lawrence, 
Mass., have changed their basis of wages, and each em- 
ploye will hereafter be paid for his work by the hour, in- 
siead of the day, receiving pay for each hour and part of 
an hour of labor. It will be at the option of the em- 
ploye as to the number of hours he shall work. This is 
intended to settle the question of ‘short time’ between the 
corporations and the men.” 

Moasuring Intense Heat. 

An instrument has been invented in Germany which 
will measure, with perfect accuracy, the heat of the hot- 
test furnace. Itis based on the principle that the resist- 
ance of pure metals to the electric current increases with 
the temperature in a very simple ratio. A platinum wire 
of known resistance is coiled around a cylinder of fine 
clay, and covered with a tube of the same material. The 
tube is connected with a Danjells battery of two cells and 
with a resistance measurer, and placed in the furnace 
whose temperature is to be ascertained. It is then only 
necessary to read off the indications of temperature on 
the graduated resistance measure. 








Fast Time. 

On the 7th of October Engine No. 120, of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, with the directors’ excursion 
train, made the ran from Easton to Jersey City, 74 miles, 
in 7 minutes, This locomotive was built by the Baldwin 
Works, from the designs of Mr. Ricker, Superintendent 
of the Central road, and was run on this occasion by 
J. W. Mulford. It has 5ft. 2in. driving wheels, and 15x 
22in. cylinder, and burns anthracite coal. 





Bauschinger’s Indicator Experiments on Locomotives. 
(Continued from page 302. } 

(e) Compression. One of the peculiarities of the link | 
motion consists in the premature closing of the exhaust. 
The period at which the escape of the steam in front of 
the piston is cut off before the latter has reached the end 
of its return stroke, depends upon the amount of angular 
advance of the eccentric, and also upon the amount of 
inside laponthe valve. This latter element, however, is 
less desirable for this. purpose than in order to prevent an 
untimely opening of the exhaust port. As a natural con- 
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sequence of this phenomena common to all valve motions 
with a single slide valve, the steam remaining in the cyl- 
inder at the instant when the escape is cut off becomes 
compressed between the piston and the end of the cylin- 
der, thus undergoing a change of volume which is shown 
in the indicator diagram by a rapid rise of the line of 
back pressure. The amount to which the compression 
will rise is regulated by the capacity of the clearance 
space and the steam ways; but, independent of these 
considerations, the back pressure, or rather the compres- 
sion line, may rise—under special circumstances—much 
above the initial cylinder pressure, and even above the 
boiler pressure, as we shall have occasion to show in the 
course of this article. 

We have already seen that with the shifting link mo- 
tion the lead increases rapidly as the link approaches 
mid-gear ; but since increased lead produces also an 
increase in the effect of the inside lap on the valve, the 
amount of compression will, therefore, be correspond- 
ingly augmented towards mid-gear. An inspection of 
the indicator diagrams taken from locomotives having 
valves with the proportions commonly adopted in Ger- 
man practice, will show, in fact, that at high rates of 
expansion the period of compression extends over fully 
50 per cent. of the length of the streke. With the four 
engines, which we have already mentioned as being fitted 
with the double-valve motion, on the contrary, the com- 
pression has nearly been dispensed with altogether (see 
diagrams published on page 52 of the present volume), 
and the small amount of it which remains is constant for 
all degrees of expansion, as is also the pre-admission in 
all these cases. The work absorbed in compressing the 
steam belore the piston is clearly shown by the area cut 
off from the indicator diagram, which, with the shifting 
link motion, bears a considerable proportion to the total 





At first sight this diminu- 
tion of power would appear to constitute a direct draw- 
back of the ordinary valve gear, and, in fact, the relative 
value or necessity of compression is very diversely ap- 
preciated by engineers ; under the ordinary conditions of 


area included in the diagram. 


working, however, the compression afforded by a 
properly constructed shifting link motion is rather 
a valuable feature, and one of great importance for 
the smooth working of the locomotive engine. We shall 
now consider the advantages of compression in the order 
as demonstrated by Professor Bauschinger ; in doing so, 
however, we have to risk the recapitulation of well- 
known facts. 

In locomotives, the capacities of the clearance spaces 
and the steam ports are relatively larger than in most 
other steam engines, on account of the higher speeds of 
the former. These spaces must be filled at the commence- 
ment of the stroke, by high-pressure steam, which is ob- 
tained either by taking a supply of live steam from the 
boiler, or by compressing into the clearance spaces the 
low-pressure steam that still remained in the cylinder at 
the closing of the exhaust port. According to the latter 
process, a certain quantity of steam is saved at the ex- 
pense of increased back pressure. It should be borne in 
mind also that the total heat of the compressed steam 
increases with its pressure, and as this latter approaches 
the boiler pressure the temperature of the steam in com- 
pression must have been raised from that of about at- 
mospheric pressure to nearer the temperature of the 
boiler steam pressure. These changes of temperature 
which the steam undergoes will affect the surface of the 
metal with which the steam is in contact during the pe- 
riod of compression ; it follows from this that the ends 
of the cylinder principally comprising the clearance 
spaces must acquire a higher temperature than those 
parts where expansion only takes place. This is an im- 
portant consideration, since the fresh steam from the 
boiler comes first in contact with these spaces, and by 
touching surfaces which have thus previously been heated, 
as it were, by the high temperature of the compressed 
steam, less heat will be abstracted from the fresh steam, 
und therefore a less amount of water will be deposited in 
the cylinder. 


Another advantage offered by the employment of com- 
pression consists in the smooth working of the engine at 
high speeds; a circumstance which reduces greatly the 
wear and tear of the working-gear. As the piston ap- 
proaches the end of its stroke, the compressed steam 











forms a kind of elastic cushion, which is well calculated 
to avsorb the momentum of the reciprocating parts at that 
instant. The pressure due to the momentum of these 
parts will, of course, depend upon their weight and the 
speed of working, increasing directly as the square of the 
speed. These data being given, the amount of cushion 
of steam, or the pressure which will be required to coun- 
terbalance the quantity of work stored up in the recipro- 
cating parts, can easily be ascertained; it follows, from 
this, that the compression should decrease rapidly as the 
speed diminishes, and that it should bea maximum at 
high speeds. As we have seen before, this condition is 
fully accomplished by the shifting link motion. 

We will next examine the relation which the actual 
curve drawn by the indicator bears to the thec:ctical 
curve of compression laid down according to tuc same 
laws as the theoretical curve of expansion. Figs. 23 and 
24, on page 301 of the present volume, show two dia- 
grams in which the theory of compression has been simi- 
larly developed as that of expansion. In fig. 23, the line 
(-+-+-+) denotes Zeuner’s theory, provided that the 
steam contained 40 per cent. of water, while the 
theoretical curve, according to Mantle, is indi- 
cated by a dotted line (------). In fig. 24, the latter 
curve only has been laid down. As will be seen, the 
departure of the actual curve of compression from the 
theoretical curve is equally wide as in the case of expan- 
sion, and here again the simple law of Mariotte, viz., the 
volume of the retained steam being inversely as the pres- 
sure, comes nearest to practical results. It will not be 
difficult to account for the phenomena that the indicated 
compressed curve should be below the assumed curves. 
During the period of exhaust the surfaces of the cover, 
piston and cylinder have become materially cooled; 
when the exhaust port closes, the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the retained steam rapidly rise; 
the temperature of the metal in centact 
with it rising simultaneously, but owing 
to the surface being large in proportion to the 
quantity of steam, a portion of the steam 
will be condensed. This loss of compres- 
sion pressure is attended, on the other 
side of the piston, by a corresponding gain 
of total useful pressure, thus the departure 
of this curve, as well as that of the actual 
expansion line below and above the theo- 
retical curves respectively, shows a propor- 
tional increase of the power exerted by the 
engine, which is clearly demonstrated by 
the increase of area included in the indl- 
cator diagram. * The foregoing considera- 
tions induce Professor Bauschinger to con- 
clude that although the value of compres- 
sion will not be the same for all engines, 
the presence of this element is far less 
injurious to the economical working of the 
engine than would be anticipated by mere 
theoretical investigation; the evidence sup- 
porting this deduction will be further de- 
veloped in the following chapters, when 
the duty given off by the steam in the cylin- 
der will be considered. 

It has been remarked at the beginning 
of this article that the line of compression 
will rise—under special circumstances— 
above the initial pressure; presupposing, 
of course, that the valve isso arranged that 
it cannot be forced off its seat. As examples 
of these phenomena, we reproduce two di- 
igrams, figs. 25 and 27, taken from the 
second notch of engine D, the admission of 
steam being, at the hind cylinder end, 14 
per cent., and at the front end, 27 per cent. of the length 
of stroke ; the other datafreferring to these diagrams are 
contained inthe subjoined!table : 
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As illustrated in the annexed diagrams, the rise of the 
line of compression above that of the initial steam press- 
ure produces a peculiar twisting of the indicator curve ; 
of course, this action can only take place when the link 
is cutting off short, and when the amount of compression 
is consequently at a maximum, and to cause such an 
abnormal excess of the back pressure over the initial 
pressure, the latter must have been reduced either by 
the regulator being insufficiently opened, or by the boiler 
pressure having fallen considerably below its normal 
height. The effect of each of these causes is shown in 
figures 25 and 26. When the former diagram was taken, 
the boiler pressure was tolerably high, but the steam was 
being wiredrawn through an opening but one-fourth of 
the full regulator opening ; in diagram figure 26, on the 
other hand, the regulator was fully open, the steam 
pressure in the boiler, however, had fallen to but 48 Jb. 
per square inch, It is self-evident that this action in the 
evlinder is very objectionable, as involving a loss of 
effect; in computing the above diagrams, the area con- 
tained in the loop at the end of stroke, denotes n« gative 
work, as it were, and should be subtracted from the total 
area included in the indicator diagram. Provision should, 
therefore, be made, in all cases, to allow of the valve 
being slightly forced off its seat and thus affurding an 
escape for the steam. 

We have, thus far, completed our cursory examination 
as regards the form of the indicator curves obtained by 
Professor Bauschinger ; the following paragraphs of our 
epitome will treat on the performance of steam and fyel, 
and on water and steam consumption.— Zngineering. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





